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O OBSERVE American Education Week appropriately requires active preparation. It is not always easy to devise 
effective methods or to find suitable material. Repeated requests have been made upon the Bureau of Education for 
suggestions as to what to do and where to obtain the necessary literature. In response to such requests the following documents 
have been issued. They may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., at the prices stated: (1) “‘Suggestions."” Price, 5 cents; in lots of 100 or more, 2 cents each. (2) “Broadside,” with 
material suitable for newspaper articles, addresses, etc. Price, 5 cents; in lots of 100 or more, | cent each. (3) “The Quest 
of Youth,” a historical pageant. Price, 10 cents; in lots of 100 or more, 6 cents each. (4) “School and Teacher Day,” an 
illustrated folder. Price, 5 cents; in quantity, 75 cents per hundred. Additional copies of this number of SCHOOL LIFE may 


be purchased at 5 cents each. 











HE AMERICAN LEGION and the National Education Association are joint sponsors with the United States Bureau 

of Education in promoting American Education Week. Local and national officers of the American Legion should be 
consulted freely by school officers who are planning to observe the occasion. 

The October and November numbers of the Journal of the National Education Association contain many appropriate 

articles, and in addition the Association has published a “research bulletin” entitled “Facts on the Public Schools for American 

Education Week.” Information concerning these publications may be obtained from Dr. J. W. Crabtree, Secretary, 1201 


Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
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_ Kindergartens As Integral Parts of the 


Public School System 


Worth Has Been Proved by Long Experience. 


Entitled to be Placed on Same Footing as Primary Schools. 


Discrimination in Methods of Support is no Longer Justified. Rural Communities and Consolidated Districts 


Should Not be Deprived of Benefits Which Cities May Enjoy. 


Teachers Should be Trained for Work in Either 


Kindergarten or Primary Schools or Both 


By NINA C. VANDEWALKER 


Associate Specialist in Kindergarten Education, Bureau of Education 


INDERGARTEN LAWS of many 
k of the States need revision. That 
changes of some kind should be 
necessary is not surprising, for in several 
of the States the laws were enacted nearly 
30 years ago when the kindergarten was 
Forty States have 
kindergarten laws. Arkansas, Georgia, 
Maryland, and Mississippi have not yet 
enacted such laws; Massachusetts, Ne- 
braska, New Hampshire, and Rhode 
Island do not need them because the age 
at whicl 


still an experiment. 


children in these States may 
enter public schools is as low as 5 years 
and the kindergarten may therefore be 
maintained as a part of the public school 
system. The kindergarten laws of 40 
States are therefore the basis for the 
comments which follow. 

Essential Features Common to all Laws 

The needs and conditions in the several 
States differ widely, and it is but natural 
that there should be differences in the 
All have certain pro- 
They must designate 
the authorities to whom the establish- 


kindergarten laws. 
visions in common. 


ment of the kindergartens is to be in- 
trusted, and specify the kind of districts 
or communities in which the establish- 
They must state the 
sources from which the support of the 


ment is permitted. 


kindergarten is to be derived; and desig- 
nate the authority for issuing teaching 
certificates. It is in these provisions that 
the laws differ, and in consequence any 
law may be good at one point and poor 
in another 

In its bearing upon the quality of the 
work done in the kindergarten the change 
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most needed in a large number of States 
is to provide more adequate support. In 
only 15 of the 40 States under considera- 
tion does the law provide for the equal 
support of the kindergarten and the 
primary grades. In them it is required 
that the support of the kindergarten shall 
come from the general school fund. The 
States in which the kindergarten is thus 
supported are Connecticut, Florida, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, South Carolina, Washington, 
and Wisconsin. In the other 25 States 
the law provides that the support must 
come from “the local district fund only.”’ 
This fund is usually smaller than the 
general fund, for the latter ordinarily 
includes appropriations from the State 
and county. This would seem to imply 
less favorable conditions for the children 
in the kindergarten than for those in the 
grades. Whether or not it does depends 
upon the classification of funds. Where 
it has this effect it is evident that a revision 
of the law is in order. In any event the 
kindergarten should be considered as an 
integral part of the public school system 
and treated upon precisely the same basis 
as the primary schools. 
Undue Restriction Upon Location of Kinder- 
gartens 

In a number of States the kindergarten 
laws need revision which will allow the 
establishing of kindergartens in a larger 
number of communities. In 21 States any 
community may establish kindergartens. 
These States are Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Idaho, 
Illinois, Michigan, Montana, Missouri, 


New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Ohio, South Carolina, 
Texas, Vermont, Virginia, Wisconsin and, 
Wyoming. In the other 19 States they 
may be established only in communities 
of a certain size or type. In Alabama, 
Delaware, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Maine, Minnesota, Tennessee, and West 
Virginia they may be established only in 
special and independent districts, cities, 
several 
others there are prescribed limitations of 
class. In New Mexico, for 
example, a town must have 200 or more 
children in average daily attendance in 
order to have a kindergarten; in Okla- 
homa, the have a 
population of at least 2,500; in Pennsyl- 
vania they are permitted in cities of the 
first, second, third, and fourth classes; 
and in Utah and Washington in those of 
the first and second classes only. In 
Oregon only communities that have 20,000 
pupils of school age are allowed to have 
kindergartens, a condition that Portland 


and incorporated towns. In 


size and 


community must 


alone is able to meet. The laws of this 
type need revision so that children of 
kindergarten age in all parts of the State 
may have equal opportunities. 
Should Be Permitted in Consolidated Schools 
The broadening of the scope of these 
laws deserves especial consideration at 
this time because the movement for the 
consolidation of rural schools is making 
it possible to bring the advantages of 
the kindergarten to children in the rural 
districts. The need of kindergartens for 
such children is not to the point here. 
What is to the point is that the kinder- 
41 
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garten laws of the fferent Stat d 
not prevent the « iblishing f kinder- 
gartens in cons ited school en the 
time is ripe for h action 

New Laws Make Parents Responsible 

The fact that ma parents wish their 
children to hay the advantage which 
the kindergarten affords, and therefor 
wish to see the kindergart laws 
liberalized, is shown by the widespread 
efforts made in recent vears to secure the 
enactment of laws of the mandatorv-on- 
petition type. 5 a law was first 
enacted in California 1914. It repre- 


sents a radical departure from previous 


ones in the fact that it makes the parents 
of children of kindergarten age in a giver 
district, instead of the school authorities, 
responsible for the establishment of 
kindergartens. This accomplished by 
means of a petition from these parents 
to the school authorities, which con- 
stitutes a mandate for the establishing of 


a kindergarten, with which these auth: 


ties must comply. The assumption un- 
derlying this law is apparently that 
parents’ interest in their children’s educa- 
f the school 


should have a 


tion is greater than that of 
authorities, and that they ‘ 
voice in determining whether or not 
children of kindergarten age are entitled 
to educational privileges. 

The results of the e 
law in California were 
In the first two vears after its enactment 
the number of kindergartens 
from 149 to 316. Thi 
tinued, and as a consequence California 
leads the States in the proportion of 
rolled in 


t of this 


iactme! 





gratifving. 


very 


increased 


s increase has con- 


children of kindergarten age en 
kindergarten. 
School Officers Often Oppose Mandatory Laws 


The successful operation of this law in 


California led to efforts to secure the 
enactment of a similar law in other 
States in the years immediately follow- 


ing. These efforts were successful in 
Arizona, Illinois, Kansas, Maine, North 
Dakota, Texas, and Wisconsir They 
were not successful in several others, 
in part because such a law did not meet 


the needs and conditions of these States 


and in part because of opposition to the 


from the S¢ hool 


law as such. This came 


authorities themselves in some instances 
because they feel that such a law hampers 
their freedom in determining how a 
given school and community may be best 
served. The law- in questior has con- 
tributed to the progress of the kinder- 
garten movement and wi doubtless 
continue to do so. The current need, 


however, is for a revision of existing laws 
on the the 
indicated. 

The laws of 
the certification of ki 


basis of weaknesses here 
several States relating to 


dergarten teachers 


af Sehool Life e 


eed 


of improvement. T1 
34 of the 40 States that have kinder- 
irten laws on 


books hav e 
Six of the 


their statute 


cted certification laws. 


I rt nave not yet done SU. These are 
Alabama Kentucky, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa Tennessee, and Virginia. The 
kindergarten certificates, like those for 
othe ines of work, differ in the several 
States In nearly all the requirements 


are graduation from a four-year high 
school, and from a kindergarten training 
school approved by the State authorities, 
whose course is at least two years in 
length. The certificates in question are 


nearly all of the ‘‘special subject” type, 
corresponding to those issued to teachers 
of art, 


music, manual training, and other 


subjects. In consequence they are valid 
for teaching in kindergarten only. 
Effective Method of Unification 
In a States 
Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin 
certificate is issued which 


Illinois, 
a kinder- 


few California, 
garten-primary 
is valid for either kindergarten or primary 
both. 
line with present-day theory and practice. 
the means for the unification of 
the kindergarten and the grade work is a 
training course for both kindergarten and 


work, or These certificates are in 


One of 


primary teachers that covers both phases 


of work Teachers who have taken such 
teaching either 
kindergarten or children. The 


special-subject type of kindergarten cer- 


courses are capable of 


primary 


tificate, however, allows her to teach in 
It therefore tends to 
perpetuate the separation that teacher- 
are attempting to 


kindergarten only. 
training institutions 
eliminate. 

The changes here suggested are called 
for by changes in educational conditions. 
When the laws providing for the local 
support of kindergartens were enacted the 
kindergarten was still an experiment and 
could hardly be expected to be placed on 
the It has now 
demonstrated its value, however, and has 


same level as the grades. 


proved its right to a corresponding support. 
Parents Understand what Beginnings 
Should Be 
The desire for kindergartens in small 


well as large ones is the 


ymmunities as 


result of a greater intelligence on the 
part of the parents as to what the be- 
ginnings of education should be. Many 
of these now recognize the kindergarten 
as furnishing the right beginnings and 


wish to see it made a part of all schools 
rural. The recognized need 
for that both kinder- 
garten and primary work is the result of 
the reorganization of the elementary 
school that places the kindergarten and 
primary grades in one group. The changes 
will therefore enable the kindergarten to 
work more effectively as a part of the 
school and of American education. 


and 


urban 


certificates cover 
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Teachers As the Pupils 
See Them 


High School Juniors Express Their Opin- 
ions Frankly. Elements of Weakness and 
of Strength Are Carefully Enumerated 
By WILLIAM M. ROBINSON, 
Assistant Specialist in Rural Education, Bureau of 
Education 
teacners is best 
High 
North 


and Sec- 


HE INFLUENCE of 

judged by pupils themselves. 
school juniors were asked by the 
Central Association of Colleges 
three reasons for 
for disliking 


5 per cent of the 


ondary Schools to give 
liking three 
\pproximately 


and reasons 


school. 


14,585 for liking school 


reasons given 


referred to the teacher. Thirteen per 
cent of the 4,685 who dislike school 
named the teacher. On the other hand, 


more than the two combined voted ‘‘the 
teachers ’’ the 
istics of their school. 

More 


qualities 


among admired character- 


significant, however, were the 


considered the ‘‘elements of 
strength’’ possessed by the best teachers. 
Of the 13,825 replies made, “capability” 
with 18 


replies, led the list; 


or ‘“‘knowledge of one’s subject,” 


the 


(force, 


per cent of all 
‘character 
thy)” 
replies; ‘‘fairness, 


disposition, sympa- 
the total 


“good 


received 13 per cent of 
12’’ per cent; 
nature, humor, kindness,’’ 10 per cent. 
The mentioned trait 
of the weakest “failure to 
explain and make clear,’’ which included 
18 per cent of the replies. Next in order 
lack of discipline,” 


with 10 


most commonly 


teachers was 


of frequency were 


with 12 per cent; favoritism,” 


per cent; ‘‘uninteresting and uninter- 
ested,’’ ‘‘unfairness,”’ and ‘‘quick tem- 


per,’’ each with 8 per cent. 

Teachers and those preparing to teach 
will do well to meditate on this report. 
School 
selecting new 
sider more carefully the pupils’ reactions 


boards and superintendents in 


teachers may wisely con- 


to teachers. 


Vocational School for Boys in Meat 
Trades 

Meat examination, natural history and 

animal physiology, diseases and parasites 

shop management, and 

are 


of food animals, 


legislation governing the industry 


subjects included in.the curriculum of a 
vocational school for boys and men em- 
trades of London. 


September 15 


ployed in the meat 
This 
by the London County Council in eoopera- 


school was opened 
tion with organizations representing the 


meat trades, and will be known as 


Smithfield Institute. 
charged for evening classes, and tuition 


A minimum fee is 


is free for juniors up to 7 p. m. 


Contributions of the General Land Office 


to E.ducation 


One Ninth the Normal Area of Every Township in New States Donated by Federal Government for Benefit 

of Common Schools. Appropriation of Lands for Agricultural Colleges in all States. Special Grants in Aid 

for Individual Institutions on Admission of States. Characteristic Methods in Distributing Lands to Settlers. 
Large Sums Received From Sales Paid into National Treasury 


¢ “SHE GENERAL LAND OFFICE 
is the agency through which the 
Government handles all its trans- 


} 


actions involving title to public lands. It 


By WILLIAM SPRY 


Commissioner General Land Office 


they should be identified upon the ground 
by such monuments and terms of fixity 
in place as to furnish descriptive certainty 
in deeds of 


conveyance or patents; in 








A typical scene on the public domain 


is first, last, and all the time, strictly a 
business office. It is the senior bureau 
of the Interior Department; organized as 
one of the activities of the Treasury De- 
1812, and transferred to the 
1849, when that department 
It is charged, under the 
supervision of the Secretary of the Interior, 
with the survey, control, and disposition of 
the public lands, and the adjustment of 
private land claims. Hence, all recipients 
of title to the public domain must look to 
the General Land Office, acting under 
authority of some act of Congress, as the 
source of title; while the confirmation of 
private land like manner 
intrusted to the same bureau. 


partment in 
Interior i: 


Was created. 


claims is in 


Our public lands, aggregating a billion 
and a half acres, were acquired by the 
United States through treaties, cession by 
the States, and purchase, and the story 
of this acquisition of title, the creation 
of 48 States therefrom, and the distribu- 
tion of farms and homes among our pioneer® 
empire builders is all written in the records 
of the General Land Office. 

As a preliminary to any disposition of 
our public lands, it that 


Was necessary 


other words, our public lands had to be 
surveyed before they could be sold. 

The system of rectangular surveys now 
in use is unique in the field of land meas- 


urement. To the average citizen it seems 
so simple in form, but so certain in re- 
sults, that he 
elemental! 
But the ‘ 
mode of locating and disposing of lands 
in the western territory and for other 
purposes therein mentioned”’ was enacted 
by the continental Congress May 20, 1785, 
with its provision * 


takes it for granted as an 
governing 
Ordinance for ascertaining the 


principle surveys. 


¢ 6-mile squares called 
townships, as against the prevailing metes 
and bounds method, only after long- 
continued contention and sharp debate, 
and the foundation for our present sys- 
tem of public land surveys thus estab- 
lished 

As a part of the regular annual output 
of the General Land Office, it 


map of the United States, upon which is 


issues a 


shown in graphic form the progress of 


these surveys, establishment of national 
parks and reservations, county seat lo- 
cations, lines of railroads, as well as towns 
and cities that have attained substantial 
importance. The story of the acquisition 
of our public domain is not overlooked 
in the compilation of this map, for at a 
glance it may be seen from what source 
it is derived, whether through our colonial 


possessions, or by treaty or purchase. 











A “homestead ” under cultivation 
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This annual map is in fact an exhibit in 
concrete form of our national growth and 
development, as thus recorded from year 
to year, more con\ 
wealth of detail than any 
tics 


incing in its visual 


table of 
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later 
sale 


in the 
cash 


recognized, and took form 
atutes, that abandoned the 
proposition, and adopted a theory based 
mn the enhancement of agricultural value, 

the entire would ulti- 
profit. The preemption law of 


+ 
t 


which nation 


mately 











One of the chambers 


and 


In the survey of our public lands, 


subsequent investigations incidental to 
the administration of the public land laws, 
it often occurs that marvelous discoveries 
are made of natural wonders, dreamlands 
of scenic beauty, or remains of ancient 
occupation. Brought to the notice of the 
department, they are withdrawn for na- 
tional parks or monuments. 

The report of the mineral inspector of 
the General Land Office, on Carlsbad 
Cave, New Mexico, which was made a 
national monument by proclamation Oc- 
tober 
series of photographs, to illustrate in some 
slight degree the educative opportunities 
afforded by the records of the General 
Land Office. 


~ 


25, 1923, was accompanied by a 


Originally a Sales Agency for Public Lands 


The primary conception of Congress 
in dealing with our public lands was the 
realization of the largest possible cash 
return for their sale to meet the imme- 
diate necessities of national enterprise 
The General Land Office was thus organ- 
ized in accordance with this conception; 
practically a real estate agency acting for 
the United States in the sale of its public 
domain. The 
for the conversion of public lands into 
cash funds was, in brief, the 
sional definition of the powers and duties 
of the General Land Office. 

Since that time policies widely differ- 
ing, involving a broader conception of the 
proper foundation of our national insti- 
tutions, and a better development of the 
entire country, came to be 


arly statutory provision 


congres- 


gradually 





of Carlsbad Cave 


1841 was the first substantial recognition 
of the later theory in which a preference 
right to the purchase of 160 acres was 


acquired through settlement upon the 


}, November, 1924 


land. The homestead act of May 20, 
1862, was the logical successor of the pre- 
emption law in which the home was made 
the unit of development, and citizenship 
& prerequisite to the right of final entry, 
thus uniting ownership with settlement, 
and use of the land with taxation under 
the laws of the State. 


fications of the homestead law that have 


The various modi- 


been subsequently adopted to meet the 
changed conditions of the lands remain- 
ing subject to entry still preserve in the 
the the 
original act. 


main cardinal principles of 


Preemption Law Recognized Settler's Rights 


Prior to the passage of the preemption 
and the 
system of cash and credit sales prevailed, 
the Government with over 
13,500,000 acres of land, distributed 
among eight different States, in 
Ohio was the purchaser 
\labama the The 
emption act of 1841 was repealed March 
3, 1891, but from the date of its passage 
down to the date of its repeal, it was the 
principal means by which small tracts of 
land were under settlement 
rights, and whatever may be said about 
the imperfections of this law, it was 
largely through its instrumentality that 
settlement rights as such came to be a 


homestead laws, and _ while 


parted 


which 
leading and 


next in line. pre- 


acquired 


recognized principle of public land law. 














Observing the sun for meridian at a public land corner 


providing for the mainte- 


‘hools 


This pt Icy 


common s¢ was supple- 


nance of 


mented by the agricultural college grant of 


1862, known as the Morrill! Act, ‘ 





donating 
public lands to the several States and Ter- 
ritories which may provide colleges for the 
benefit of agricultural and mechanic arts” 
a quantity equal to 30,000 acres for each 
Senator and Representative in Congress to 
which such State was then entitled, with 
provision for scrip in the absence of public 
lands s ibject to selection under the grant. 
Under this legislation in aid of the com- 
the 

there has 
several States 101,617,628 


mon school, and for maintenance of 


agricultural colleges, been 


granted to the 


15 


law, this true of the 


original act 


and especially is 
which found millions of acres 
of fertile prairie lands ready for the plow. 
At the end of the 1923 final 
made under the 


fiscal year 


entries had been home- 


law and its later amendments for 
213,867,600 aer 

The and the 
ment of Oklahoma reads like a 
The first lands to be opened in the Terri- 
yme 2,000,000 acres which had 


stead 


opening to entry settle- 


romance, 


tory were s 
formerly been embraced within an Indian 
settle- 
at noon on the 22d day of April, 


reservation and were opened to 
ment 
LSS9. Persons thereto, 


forfeited 
claim or 


entering prior 


afterwards known as “‘sooners,’’ 


all future 








Sch A,A Vo } 
Cong! from time to time made 
due ] nder other laws like that 
of the ft ber and stone act, the desert 
Jand ind similar statutes, for the 
dis] I ands not suited in their 
natur to agriculture. Min- 
era are not subject to 
at nder the homestead or 
otthes , iltural land laws, have been 
made 1 ibject of special study by 
Conegrt and our mining laws for the 
explora and development of mineral 
lands contributed largely toward 
deve ment of our immense mineral 
dep By the leasing act of February 
925. 1920, the Government has made 
prov r ica _ 
certa metall 
erol li 
coal, ( shale 
and ates 
whi e Govern- 
ment 4 TOy- 
alty { privileg 
of de ing these 
depos 
As a ral out- 
gré wt the thee ry 
of deve nentof our 
nati resources, 
Congress early began 
to ma eral do- 
nati I he p iblic 
land the severa 
new » es as the. 
were a tted to the 
Union for the sup- 
port f common 
schor und internal 
imp! ments; also 
grant to a number 
of ft States the 
swamp ial ls therein 
to a effecting 
their inage and 
reclamatio1 and 
later grants, 
somet 1.es to the 
States and sometimes 
direct chartered 
companies, in aid of 
railroad construction, a policy which has 


operated to broaden and at the same 
time fy the rapid expansion of our 
national growth. 

In t matter of grants in aid of com- 
mon schools and for educational purposes 
Congress has dealt with a generous hand, 


in recognition of the free school as the key- 
permanence. On 
the admission of the earlier States to the 
Union tl 
land i1 


stone of our national 
ey received one section of public 
ich township for the support of 
comm< S 


hools; States later admitted re- 
ceived two 
States sti 
ninth of 


sections in each township, and 
later, four sections; or, one- 
the normal area of the township 


was donated to the State for this purpose. 





“Chaining” from a public band corner 


acres of public landsand scrip for an equiv- 
alent area of 7,830,000 acres. 

In keeping with the policy of the Morrill 
Act Congress later, on the admission of 
States to the Union, has made grants in 
aid of certain specific educational pur- 
poses, notably for normal schools, univer- 
sities, schools of mines, and military insti- 
tutes, in stillfurther recognition of the true 
relation between diffusion of knowledge 
and the stability of Government. 

Of all the laws, however, adopted by 
our Government in recognition of uni- 
versal land hunger, none has taken such 
deep hold of public sentiment, and proved 
so efficacious in the permanent settle- 
ment of our country as the homestead 


acquisition of right 


to any such lands. 


The 


ful 


moment of law- 


entry was an- 


nounced by firing 
different 
points on the border 


cannon at 


and the race was then 
on, for race it was, 


by foot a he rseback, 


and team, and the 
result was not always 
to the swiftest In 
many cases rival 





racers appeared upon 
the same tract, prior- 
ity of right only to 
be determined after 
litigation: “‘A horse 
which the 
judges neither 
the start nor the 
finish.”” At Guthrie, 
land 
offices opened in the 


race in 


saw 


one of the new 


Territory, the only 
inhabitants in the 
morning were the 
officials of the dis- 


land office; at 
7,000 
were there, who pro- 


trict 
night persons 
ceeded to lay out and 
organize a town, 
which, by the way,now rates 12,000 pop- 


ulation. The opening of the Cherokee 


outlet embracing some 6,500,000 acres, 
which occurred in 1893, was the last 
great horse race for public lands. The 


experience of the Land Department in 
these several openings had been so ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory in the matter of 
resulting conflicts, and long drawn out 
litigation, that Congress some 
other method of opening public lands to 
disposition, and authorized, by the act of 
1901, the President to prescribe the man- 
ner in which the land should be taken, 
under which authority a plan was finally 
adopted for the registration of all appli- 
cants for the right of entry at a specific 
time and place in the immediate vicinity 


sought 
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of the lands, with a drawing thereafter b 
which the right of entry would be deter- 
mined. Under this scheme some 2,280,000 
acres were opened to ¢ ntry August 6, 1901, 
for which 164,416 applicants registere: 


; ‘ tha 


f applicants 


The proportior 


amount of land opened can be understood 
when it is known that 13,000 entries of 
160 acres each would have exhausted the 


entire amount of lands opened 


Settlement without Contention or Hardship 

A special featu » of tl ls opel ing Was a 
provision of oe authorizing the setting 
apart of a tract of 320 acres for a county 
seat in each one of the three counties 


created under the act of opening. The 
story of this opening, the registration, the 
drawing, the sale of town lots, is con- 


lat 


tained in a report made under date of 
October 9, 1901, by Assistant ¢ 
sioner Richards, of the General Land 
Office, in which a very full description of 
conditions encountered and results ob- 


‘ommis- 


tained are set forth. He concludes: 
‘“‘There has been no complaint of dis- 
crimination or unfairness; there were but 
little of the hardships and suffering usually 
encountered in the settlement of a new 
Without strife or contention, 
peaceful, and orderly 


country. 
but in a quiet, 
manner, these lands have passed from the 
condition of an Indian reservation to that 
of a populous, thrif 
cultural community ” 

Later openings of public lands in large 
bodies followed the general plan adopted 
in 1901, greatly to the advantage of both 
claimant and the Land Department 

The opening of the Oklahoma lands is 
only an incident in the operation of our 
public land system, but it serves to em- 
phasize the historic value of our records in 
the educational] field, especially in a study 
of our national and State development. 


peaceable, agri- 


Remaining Land Better Adapted to Grazing 


Coming down to the present time, the 
vacant, unappropriated, unreserved, pub- 
lic lands of the United States at the end of 
the fiscal year, exclusive of Alaska, had 
been reduced to 185,000,000 acres, and 
these lands, so far as they are agricultural, 
are for the most part better adapted to 
grazing than ordinary cultivation. 

During the same fiscal year, however, 
the General Land Office patented an area 
of 9,395,815 acres, which exceeds in ares 
the three States, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
and Rhode Island, and in the same period 
collected from the sales of public lands 
and kindred sources and paid into the 
United States Treasury the sum of 
$10,700,447. It is apparent, therefore, 
that the disposition of our public lands 
remains, as heretofore, a matter of deep 
national interest which can not be over- 
looked in a study of the essentials in our 
national educational field. 
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Tests and Rewards for Health Habits and 
Sportsmanship 


Bronze Badge Awarded to Successful Competitors Bears Numerals to Indicate Number of 


Tests Passed. Good General Deportment Essential to Eligibility. 


Health Habits and 


Sportsmanlike Conduct Are Considered 


By HENRY J. SCHNELLE 
Director Physical Education in Public Schools of New Haven, Conn. 


NUMBER of different tests of 
and rewards for excellence in 
pursuance of health practices 

and for skill in physical exercise have 
been invented recently by teachers of 
physical education. 

The tests used in the schools of New 
Haven, 
adopted, as an incentive to effort are 
well worth the attention of other workers 


Conn., and the unique badge 


in the same field. 

The badge is divided into seven panels. 
The upper panel is inscribed with the 
Greek character T which symbolizes ‘‘a 
healthy mind in a healthy body.” The 
other panels are inscribed with the 
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following figures, a jumper, a climber, a 
runner, & swimmer, a skater, and a 
The center of the badge holds 
a removable numeral, which may be 
changed as the tests are passed. The 


thrower. 


badges and numerals are in bronze. 

Eligibility to take the tests consists in 
obtaining a mark of at least “‘G’”’ in 
effort and deportment. 

To win the badge any one of several tests 
must be passed. As subsequent tests 
are passed, the numeral in the center of 
the badge is changed to coincide with 
the number of tests successfully com- 
pleted. It indicates, therefore, the num- 
ber of tests passed. The star is inserted 
when all of the tests have been passed. 


To pass the health-habit test all the 
provisions of the test must be met 
habitual cleanliness, good teeth, good 


vision, habitual good posture, and not 
more than 10 per cent below weight for 
height. 

The athletic tests are based on funda- 
mental motor activities: Running, jump- 


ing, throwing, and climbing, and to 
these skating and swimming have been 
added. 

Health-habit tests—The 
of this test are: (a) Well 
normal vision, or vision that has been 


requirements 
-cared-for teeth; 


corrected by an oculist; and not more 
than 10 per cent underweight for height. 
These are tested at a specified time. (b) 
Habitual cleanliness, habitual good stand- 
ing, sitting, and walking posture, to be 


considered throughout the entire school 
year. 
Test in sportsmans! . The require- 


ments of this test are: Sportsmanlike 
conduct at home, in school, and on the 
playground. This includes the social 
traits usually considered desirable; that 
courtesy, respect for elders, clean 
toward 
These 


is, 


speech, honesty, right attitude 
victory and defeat in games, etc. 
requirements are to be considered 
throughout the entire school year. 

Athletic tests—Run 60 yards in 9 
seconds, jump 6 feet 3 inches in a standing 
broad jump or 12 feet 4 inches in a 
running broad jump; ‘‘chin”’ five times; 
throw a baseball 182 feet or, standing 
45 feet from a rectangular target that is 
12 by 36 inches, hit the target three times 
out of seven throws; skate forward, 
backward, and lap circles (ice or roller 
skates) ; stroke in 
good form. 


swim 50 yards any 





N ITS BROAD and sibiiiliaicaias 


moral, 


nature and exalts the higher faculties and feelings. 
| tion of youth is to teach them to serve themselves and to impress upon them the fact 
that nothing good can be acquired in this world without labor, and that the very 


necessaries and comforts of life must be procured by earnest and regular exertion.— || 


Robert Edward Lee. 


and intellectual instruction of a child from infancy to manhood. 
|| Any system is imperfect which does not combine them all; and that is best which, 
while it thoroughly develops them, abases the coarse animal emotions of human 


—————____— - = 
sense, education embraces the ated 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


An essential part of the educa- 











Without Eyes They Perceive; Without Voices 
They Learn to Speak 


The Blind and the Dumb, for Centuries Considered Without Hope, Now Take Their Places With Normal Persons 


in Industrial Life. 


Self-Reliance, Strong Bodies, and Versatile Minds the Objectives in Instructing Them. 


Efficient Methods of Teaching Have Developed in Past Century 


VITH all thesympathetic considera- 
/ tion that enlightened humanity 
: the lot of those ] 


liggests, who 
are deprived of either of the special senses 
is hard enough, but they are infinitely 


better off now than at any time in the past. 


pome or the primitive peoples destroyed 
them without 


other tribes they 


compunction as incum- 


brances Ir were held 
in a kil superstitious awe but as men 
apart from other men. 
When civilization 
the deaf and the 
live, but they 


began to advance, 


blind were allowed to 


were often treated with 


cruelty. God’s chosen people during the 
Mosaic period were certainly no more 
brutal than the peoples about them, and 
it is indicative of the customs of the time 
that tl prohibitions of Leviticus ‘in- 
cluded 

** And the Lord spake unto Moses, say- 
ing, speak unto all the congregation of 
the children of Israel, and say unto 
them . 

‘Thou shalt not curse the deaf, nor put 
a stumbling block before the blind but 
shalt fear thy God.”’ 

Under the Roman law persons born 
deaf were deprived of civil rights and were 
required to have guardians. The com- 


mon feeling toward them was expressed 
in these lines of Lucretius, which have 
been often quoted: 
Nn the deaf no art could ever reach, 
No care improve them, and no wisdom teach.”’ 


Mendicancy Considered Inevitable for Blind 


Men 
Blind Bartimzus as he sat by the high- 
wayside, begging, typified that fate and 
the usua occupation of the blind at the 
time of Christ. Then, and for centuries 


blind men jostled each other 
for for 
The spread of Christian- 
ity increased the sentiments of charity 
which men felt for the afflicted, and made 
their begging more profitable, but few be- 
fore the 


afterward, 


and fought favorable places 


soliciting alms. 


closing years of the eighteenth 
blind any 
other réle than as mendicants and public 
charges. 

Attention was given much earlier to 
the possibility of educating the deaf. 


century thought of men in 


By JAMES C. BOYKIN 
Chief Editorial Division, Bureau of Education 


The Venerable Bede, in the latter part of 
described a miracle 
wrought by his John of 
Beverly, Bishop of York, which consisted 
deaf speak. 
an Italian physician 


the seventh century, 


former teacher, 
of teaching a person to 
Girolamo Cardano, 
of the sixteenth century, suggested that 
the deaf might be capable of speech, and 
he invented a manual alphabet for them. 
About the same time a Spanish Bene- 
dictine monk, Pedro Leon, for 


the first time in history successfully taught 


Ponce de 


a class of deaf children, using oral methods. 

In 1620, another Spaniard, Juan Pablo 
Bonet, who had had some experience in 
teaching deaf pupils, wrote a book on the 
subject, and invented a manual alphabet 
which appears to have been the founda- 
tion of that A few 
afterward Bulwer, an 


which is used. 
Dr. 


Englishman, under the inspiration of the 


now 
years John 
measure of success reached by the Spanish 
books, 
language of the hand and the other on the 


schools, wrote two one on the 


possibility of teaching articulation and 


lip reading to the deaf. 
Attempts in Nearly Every European Country 


During the following these 
events, desultory attempts were made at 
teaching deaf children in nearly all the 
countries of Europe, and a number of 
books were written upon its theory and 


century 


practice. 

Finally Samuel Heinicke attained real 
success in oral instruction at Dresden 
and at Hamburg, beginning in 1754. In 
1778 he became the head of a school at 
Leipzig under the auspices of the Govern- 
ment of Saxony which is described as the 
first public school for the deaf. 

The first fully developed school for the 
deaf in France that 
1755 in Paris by Charles Michel, Abbé de 


was established in 


l’Epée. The abbé and his school speedily 
became famous, and he was so over- 


whelmed with pupils that he reluctantly 
abandoned the oral methods with which 
he began, and adopted a manual method 
which required less of individual instruc- 
tion. The school was adopted by the 
French Government in 1791, and after 
the death of Abbé de l’Epée, Abbé Sicard 
became its head. 


Efforts parallel with those of Heinicke 
and the Abbé de l’Epée were begun by 
Thomas Braidwood in Edinburg in 1760 
He used an oral method, presumably his 
own, and by strict secrecy in his instruc- 
tion he was enabled to maintain a monop- 
for 
during more than a half century. 
the 


and they opened schools 


such he made it, 
Mem- 


work 


oly in the business, 
bers of his family continued 
after his death, 
in other parts of Great Britain. 

Knowledge of these things naturally 
spread abroad and schools for the deaf 
were established in most of the countries 
of Europe during the last decades of the 
eighteenth century. 

In the meantime, many of those who 
sought to benefit the deaf also thought of 
aiding the blind, but practical means were 
It is to be 
favorable cir- 


not readily apparent. pre- 


sumed that individuals in 


cumstances found means of education on 


their own account. Genius recognizes 
no obstacles; Homer and Milton prove 
that. Other men of native ability, 


especially those whose parents were well- 
to-do, 
places in society for themselves notwith- 
afflictions. But 
cancy was so fixed in the public mind as 
the the blind that it is 
recorded that certain asylums established 


undoubtedly made _ respectable 


standing their mendi- 


one resort of 


under royal patronage were supported in 
part by the begging of the inmates. 
Fatalism a Restraint to Scientific Prevention 


then 
of Providence. 


Universally, blindness was con- 
In- 
deed, the Holy Word was the foundation 
of the belief, for it is written, ‘‘And the 


Lord said unto Moses, Who hath made 


sidered a visitation 


man’s mouth? or who maketh the dumb, 
or deaf, or the seeing, or the blind? have 
not I the Lord?” We now know that 
ignorant midwives, not inscrutable Provi- 
dence, were responsible for much of the 
blindness that afflicts mankind; never- 
theless, the superstitious fatalism of a 
dark age acted as a restraint to effort at 
scientific prevention. 

It remained for a Frenchman, Valentin 
Hauy, to prove that education of the 
blind by the use of embossed print is as 
easily practicable as that of seeing per- 
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sons, and to estal h at Par 

for the blind which was the first in the 
world. Hauy’s svmpathies were touched 
by a humiliating exhibition of |} 1 per 
sons, and he set about to find eans of 
elevating them al their degradati 
By promising an intelligent young beg 
gar, Francois Le eul is muc! none as 
he could gain | egging, he luced 
him to submit 1 nstruction. The effort 
was successfu i l 1784 H est 
lished his pioneer school. It attracted 
immediate attention throughout Europe 
Philanthropic individuals and societies 

a dozen countries estabdlishe similiar 
schools within a fe vears, alt rh the 
whole of Europe i aflame with the 


Napoleonic wal 


Americans Follow Lead of Europeans 
So much for the European beginnings 
of the education of the deaf and the blind. 


follow was inevi 


For America to 
Several American children were sent to 
the Edinburgh school conducted by the 
Braidwoods, and the father of one of them, 
Francis Green, was particular] 
stimulating interest in this country in the 
education of the deaf Several deaf chil- 
dren were inmates of the New York City 
Almshouse and the efforts of Rev. John 
Stanford to teach them, beginning about 
1807, is said to have led to the establish- 
ment of the New 
years afterward 
John Braidwood, a 
Scotch family of instructors of the deaf, 
came to this country in 1812, through the 


York institution a few 


member f the 


instrumentality of the persons whose 
relative he had ta ight in Seotland, and 
conducted private schools for short 


periods in Virginia and New York, but he 


died a few year iter without making any 


real contribut to American history. 


Manual Method in America’s First School 


Thomas Hop! Gallaudet was the 
actual pioneer in the instruct f the 
deaf in America Friends of Alice Cogs- 
well, a young deaf girl who lived in Hart- 


ford, Conn., in seeking means to benefit 
her, commissioned young Gallaudet, then 
a student of theology in Hartford, to go to 
Europe to investigate the methods of the 


Gallaudet was inclined to 


schools there. 
the oral method and first went to England, 
but encountered the spirit of concealment 
and monopoly in the Braidwoods, and was 
obliged to turn to France. There he was 
met with great cordiality by Abbé Sicard, 
and returned to America filled with en- 
thusiasm for the manual method, and 


accompanied by Laurent Clerc, one of 
Sicard’s best teachers. 

Active steps were taken at once to estab- 
lish a school. A society was organized 
and a charter was procured from the 
Legislature of Connecticut in 1816, and 


on April 15, 1817, the school was opened 
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ler the name of the American Asylum 

the deaf, but the word “ Asylum” was 
Iterwara replaced by ‘‘School.”’ It was 
eal recognized that the school was more 
than a local institution. Several States 
acd appropriations to aid it, and the 
States Congress gave it 23,000 


ultimately yielded 


$300.000 
Rapid Establishment of Schools after 
Beginning 
Even before the Hartford school was 
operation similar institutions 
York and Phila- 
Both were established in due 


a Lily in 


were yrojected in New 


another was es- 


il Kentucky. The 


ourse, and in 1823 
progress 
made since that time is too well known to 
| lire recital. 

\s Europe was slower in recognizing 
the needs of the blind than those of the 
leaf, so also was the United States. The 
first American school for the blind came 
15 years after that for the deaf. Dis- 
cussions concerning the need of such an 
institution occurred from time to time, 
but it was not until a meeting of philan- 
thropie citizens was held in Boston on 
February 10, 1829, that anything definite 
was done. The organization of a school 


was determined then and there. The 


Legislature of Massachusetts granted a 
charter to the ‘‘ New England Asylum for 
he Blind” 


Samuel G. 


t soon afterwards, and Dr. 
Howe was chosen to be the 
head of it. 

Doctor Howe visited several European 
schools to prepare himself the better for 
his task, and brought back with him two 
from Edin- 
Paris. The 
1832, 


experienced teachers, one 


burgh and the other from 
| began operations in August, 
with six pupils. Its name was changed 
to the ‘Perkins Institution and Massa- 
chusetts School for the Blind’’ upon the 
receipt of a substantial gift from the 


Boston gentleman whose name was in- 


corporated in the title. 
Great Cities Again Are Pioneers 

New York and Philadelphia followed 
close upon the heels of New England in 
the establishment of schools for the blind 
as in those for the deaf. The fourth school 
to be established was that of Ohio, which 
was opened in 1837. Virginia established 
a combined school for the deaf and the 
blind, the first instance of the combination, 
in 1839. 

The part of private philanthropy in 
the establishment of institutions for de- 
fectives has been to show the way. The 
States have followed the lead, for educa- 
tion is recognized as a function of the 
State. The Perkins Institution and seven 
other schools for the blind are under pri- 
vate control but 48 institutions are main- 
tained directly by the several States. 


, 
j 


Of the scno ~ tT hie ea be ire 
State institutions and 19, most of them 
small, are private enterprises. Only 15 
institutions. in 13 States idmit both the 


deaf and the blind 


In addition to the re lential institu- 
tions, day classes for the deaf and for the 
blind are maintained ma of the large 


cities as parts of their public-school sys- 
The B ireau of Education 


that 74 cities maintain classes for deaf 


tems. reports 


children and that 15 cities maintain 
classes for blind childre: Some of the 
residential schools started as day classes, 
but the deaf classes of the sort now recog- 
nized as day schools began with the 
Horace Mann School for the Deaf in 
1869. The first day classes for the blind 


were opened in Chicago in 1900. 
Advantages of Institutions and of Day Schools 


Many of the directors of the residen- 
tial institutions oppose the day classes be- 
cause they feel that better care can be 
given in institutions, in which better 
equipment and grading are generally pro- 
vided. They consider, too, that the 
children are treated more as normal crea- 
tures in the institutions than in many of 
the homes, and that better supervision of 
studies and physical activities can be 
maintained in the institutions. 

There is much in their arguments. 
Nevertheless the 


proper home life is of inestimable value in 


feeling prevails that 
the nurture of children, and that it is 
well for them to remain if possible in the 
normal environment in which their after 
life must be spent. Furthermore, the 
tendency is for the cities to provide the 
means of education for all classes of their 
population, even including college train- 
adults. That 
tendency is not only wholesome and 
the cost to 
child in a 


ing and instruction for 
proper but it is economical; 
the public for educating a 
residential institution is about twice as 
great as that of educating him at home. 
The day classes clearly have their place, 
and their numbers may be expected to 


increase. 
Two Classes of Schools Are Complementary 


Their growth, however, will never de- 
prive the residential institutions of the 
necessity of being. Only the large cities 
have enough deaf or blind children to 
justify the formation of special classes, 
and even in those cities some children 
will have to be sent to the institutions 
for special instruction which they could 
scarcely obtain in the city classes. The 
two classes of schools are complementary, 
and the officials of one class may well 
consider the other class with complacency. 

Much has been said of the differences 
in systems and methods, and there is no 
doubt that those differences have in the 


Pennsylvania’s Department of 
Public Instruction 


Fourteen Professional Examining Boards 


past venience at the vel! 
least I a matter of congratulation 
at chools of thought in 
suc! tters have come to a practical 
inderst ling. It is recognized that 
leal « ren who can do so with reason- 


able effort and success ought to learn to 


speak 1 to read the lips of others in 
speaking, and that if enough of hearing is 
left to be worth while it ought to be 
tilize But most of those concerned 


ng of the deaf realize that 


the manual method is the best that ca 
be giv t nany of the congenitaliy deaf. 
It is recognized all over the world that ‘‘it 
isin A rica that by far the best results in 
eau 1 I the deaf are to be seen,’’ as 
I opaedia Britannica expresses it, 
and 1 r yn for that preeminence lies 
in 1 turdy common sense of American 
si 
adoption of the Braille 
syst the uniform type for the blind 
greatest forward steps in the 


edu Lt the American blind which 
Proper standardi- 


zat ’ etu n instruction as it is 
in | building, and Americans are 

C} rime purpose in all instruction is 
ment pment All other con- 
side be subordinated to that. 
The methods in the special schools should 
be such that the study of the method per 
se be replaced as early as possibl 
by 1 tud of the substance. The 
met eful only as a vehicle by 
which the great end of the school may be 
reat 

S t industries taught in the 
schon t be chosen and instruction in 
the! t be directed toward the end of 
gene! levelopment, and not with the 
expectation that only the particular in- 
dustries taught shall be within the power 
f the graduate. Deaf-mutes and blind 
men are in nearly every occupation that 
is ope to those who see and hear. 
Remet ring that, self-reliance, strong 
odir and well-trained and versatile 
mind ist be the principal objectives in 
thie t ot 7 


Volcano Observatory Now Con- 
trolled by Interior Department 


Control of the Hawaiian Volcano Ob- 
servatory has been transferred from the 
Weather Bureau to the Geological Sur- 
vey, Department of the Interior. Regu- 
lar scientific studies were begun at the 
crater of Kilauea in 1911, and systematic 
records of voleano and earthquake activ- 
ity have been maintained by the director, 
Dr. A. T. Jaggar, since the erection of the 
observatory in 1912. 
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Attached to State Department. Neu 
Bureaus Provided in Reorganization 


ioe Administrativ 
1 at the 


e Code which Was 
Ppasset i ‘ 


last session of the 
Pennsylvania Legislature imposes upon 
the department of public instructio 
many new responsibilities and additional 
opportunities for constructive service 
All of the professional examining boards, 
14 in number, the State library and 
museum, the school employee's retire 
ment board, the historical commission, 
and the board of censors are now organi- 
cally attached to the department of public 
instructio1 

Four additional State institutions, State 
Oral School, Soldiers’ Orphan School 
Home for Training in Speech, and th 
Thaddeus Stevens Industrial School, have 
been definitely placed under the super- 
vision of the department of public in- 
struction. The budgets of all educational 
agencies and institutions receiving State 
aid now clear through the department of 
publie instruction. 

The department has been recognized 
by providing for a bureau of field service, 
a professional service office, a fiscal ad- 
ministrative office, a central filing system, 
and a statistical section. The function 
of the bureau of field service will be: (1 
To keep in close and constant touch with 
the educational needs and resources of 
the school districts of the State. (2) To 
direct and apply in the field the service of 
the department of public instruction so as 
to meet the schools needs of the district 
in the most effective manner possible. 

The professional service will act as a 
general clearing and coordinating agency 
for the superintendent in administrative 
matters in the educational field. 

The functions of fiscal administration 
office will be general. Coordination of 
the department activities in the field of 
fiscal and business administration. 

The statistical section, which is in the 
fiscal administrative office, will collect 
and assemble all statistics of the depart- 
ment. 


With the avowed object of encouraging 
education, efficiency, and patriotism the 
American Educational Association was 
organized in 1919. It is carrying on its 
educational work ‘“‘by means of a series 
of messages written in the language of 
the masses and designed to direct thought 
and attention upon the simple funda- 
mentals to human progress in its relation 


; 


to society, government, and industry.’ 
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Aid in Solving Problems of Health 
and Welfare 


‘Welfare week-ends’’ is the name given 
to a series of meetings conducted by the 
extension division of the University of 
Oregon in cooperation with the Oregon 
State Board of Health, the Oregon Child 
Welfare Commission, the Tuberculosis 
Association of Oregon, the Oregon Social 
Hygiene Society, and similar organiza- 
tions. These meetings were held to dem- 
onstrate the service available to commu- 
nities in helping to solve problems of 
health and welfare. 

Public-health nursing, child labor, acci- 
dent prevention, physical and vocational 
rehabilitation of injured workers, infant 
and prenatal care, service to sick and 
crippled children, and sex education were 
included in the topics covering the two- 
day session of illustrated lectures, exhibits, 
and clink 


Were You Taught to Care for Your 
Body? 


It may be that you can run an automo- 
bile and know something about keeping 
it in good condition. Do you know as 
much about your own body, how it 
should be fueled and cared for to get the 
and fun out of it? When you 


ol were you taught this most 


most wor 
went to se! 
important business of living? The public 
schools are taking up this work in real 
earnest. Do you know what your own 
schools are doing along these lines? 
Friday, November 21, is Health and Phy- 
sical Education Day in these schools. It 
will pay you to visit them on this day. 
Perhaps you can learn something for 
your own good health by such a visit. It 
will also encourage the teachers and pupils 
to do better work.—James F. Rogers. 


Actual Working Museum for Coun- 
try Children 


A children’s museum in a rural com- 
munity on Long Island has been estab- 
lished in what was once a poultry house. 
Its pointed roof and crossbeams provide 
a very satisfactory place for holding 
owls, hawks, and other high-perching 
birds. 4 country wood stove gives 
warmth and cheer. Long tables with 
glass cases fill the middle section and a 
zine-covered table long enough to seat 
12 or 14 boys serves for conferences and 
for the work of mounting, which is done 
by Boy Scouts. The success of the 
undertaking is attributed to the homeli- 
ness of the building and surroundings. 
On Saturdays a hot dinner is served to 
the boys in their own museum. 
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Observe American Education Week! 


EATED political fights should more 
than all else intensify the enthus 
asm of the voters for the cause of educa- 
tion. The presidential campaign now in 
progress has been conducted by the three 
principal candidates upon an unusually 
high plane. The appeals, impassioned 
though they have often been, have been 
directed almost wholly to the intelligence 
of the voters, rather than to their preju- 
dices. Constitutional questions and mat- 
ters of broad public policy have been 
conspicuously emphasized. It has been 
conspicuously an educational campaign, 
and not only the voters but the youth 
of the land have learned much from it. 
Political managers do not depend 
merely upon the excellence of their plat- 
forms nor upon the personality of their 
candidates to procure popular support. 
They leave undone nothing that will 
arouse in their adherents a feeling of 
militant loyalty to their candidates, and 
to bring into their fold the waverers 
from other camps 
Similarly, educational leaders must 
know that they can not rest complacently 
in the knowledge that the people of the 
country feel that education is a good 


thing. They must vigorously an 
tinually appeal for support, and ey 
must throw into their appeals all the 
enthusiasm that is within them. 

American education week follows close 
upon the election; it should be benefited 
by the warmth that has been aroused by 
the earnest discussions of the campaign 
and by the ardent appeals to patriotism 
which have been constantly made. Only 
by those who have had reasonable oppor- 
tunity for education can such arguments 
be assimilated. 

When all the political speeches have 
been made and the determination of the 
people has been recorded, therefore, it 
behooves the educational leaders to take 
the places of the political leaders if they 
can, and continue the agitation, not for 
political ends but for directing the 
thought of the count } 


‘y to the means bi 
which its citizens best acquire that in- 


telligence which they must have in order 


to exercise the right of suffrage properly 


Nchool 


and to perform the duties of life satisfac- 
torily. 
\merican education week comes at an 


ypportune time. Let us make the most 


Land Laws Determined Nation's 
Policy in Education 


Fa CATION in the United States is 
the eoncern of the several States. 
\ll Americans are fond of saying that, and 
many of them are not only very emphatic 
but very sensitive about it. Even the 
suggestion that the Federal Government 
might have a part in the conduct of public 
schools is enough to arouse resentment in 
any assemblage 


Few object to this feeling, and fewer 


still would advocate any change from the 
present status. Nevertheless the Nation 
has an interest in the education of its 


people which is no less vital than the 


interests of the States, and national con- 


trol of the schools would have come by 
merely taking the other turn of the road 
at a point Ww 108e importance was not 


realized at the time. 

Much is made of the fact that education 
was not mentioned in the Constitution. 
There was good reason for the omission. 
When that instrument was written educa- 
tion had not become a serious govern- 
mental function, either of the State or of 
the Nation. In the few States in which 
public schools existed they were essen- 
tially local affairs and the most that any 
State had done was formally to require 
communities to establish schools and to 
render limited aid. Naturally none of 
the delegates to the Constitutional Con- 


vent 


ion thought of suggesting a provision 
to cover a matter which had never been 
a prominent issue. 

The question was settled in an entirely 
lifferent manner. The policy of reserving 
public lands for school purposes was 
naugurated in the ordinance of May 20, 
1785, passed by the Congress of the Con- 
federation ‘‘for ascertaining the mode of 
disposing of lands in the Western Terri- 
tory 

It was freely asserted then by many of 
the leading statesmen of the Nation that 


there was no reason why the United States 


should not organize, control, and manage 
the schools so endowed. Section No. 16 


of each township surveyed was duly 
reserved for schools in accordance with the 
ordinance, but no determination was made 
as to what authority should administer 
those schools. For 17 years, including 
the period of the preparation and the 
adoption of the Constitution, the matter 
remained open, principally because no 
occasion arose to discuss it. In all that 
time no transfer of title or control of the 
reserved school lands was made. 
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It was not until January 26, 1802, thata 
committee was appointed in the House of 
Representatives ‘‘to inquire into the 


situation of the several tracts and parcels 
of land which have been granted, appro- 
priated, or reserved for the support of 
public schools and seminaries of learning 
* * ¥* and to take into their considera- 
tion what measures are necessary and 
ought to be adopted to carry fully into 
effect the design of every such grant, 
appropriation, or reservation.”’ 

In the meantime the famous ordinance 
of 1787 had been enacted, and Manasseh 
Cutier and his associates had become 
active. When the formation of a State 
government for Ohio was authorized by 
the act of April 30, 1802, the lands of 
section 16 were ‘‘granted to the inhabi- 
tants of each township for the use of 
schools.’’ This was similar to the practice 


which had long prevailed in New England, 
and it was adopted apparently because 
New England men were prominent in the 
affairs of Ohio and the legislation was 
framed in the manner to which they were 
accustomed. The relative interests of 
State and Nation did not enter into 
consideration. 

Many variations upon this law have 
been made in later grants, but in none of 
them has the Congress sought to retain 
in the National Government any control 
whatever of the common schools estab- 
lished through donations of public lands. 
The die had been cast, the precedent es- 
tablished, and none has sought to change 
its essential principle The common 
schools have grown in the affections of the 
people and the wisdom of local control is 
proved beyond preadventure 

Contributions have been made by the 
Congress in aid of all classes of instruec- 


1 value to enormous 


tion, amounting i 
sums. Combining the information in a 
leaflet recently issued by the General 
Land Office, which shows the donations 
of land to the several purposes, with that 
in Dr. F. H. Swift’s pamphlet Federal 
Aid to Public Schools, which shows the 
part which reached the schools from 
“internal improvements,’ “swamp 
lands,” etc., it appears that the National 
Government has donated lands to educa- 
tional purposes covering not less than 
300,000 square miles—approximately the 
present area of the original 13 States. 

If it had been economically conserved 
and skilfully managed, it is not a wild con- 
jecture to say that this land would have 
been in itself well-nigh sufficient to main- 
tain the whole educational systems of 
the States which participated in the dis- 
tribution. The waste and mismanage- 
ment in handling school and university 
lands is an oft-told tale. Notwithstanding 
the blunders that were made in plenty, 
the establishment of common schools in 
many of the publie-land States must have 


as ever 


nome 


a 
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the 
aid th received And 


State universities and other 


been postponed for years except for 


from land sales. 


many 


of learning’’ came into being 


**seminarit 


directly a the result of congressional 
action; t were sustained in their early 
years principally by receipts from their 
lands; and even now they derive an im- 
portant part of their income from the 


same source 


It goes without the saying that the agri- 
cultural and mechanical colleges endowed 
by the M Act of 1862 and aided by 
the funds which Congress subsequently 


appropriated owe their being to the action 
of the iy ie ral 


extent 1 it they 


Government to such an 


may properly be called 


national institutions. 

This was suggested by Commissioner 
Spry’s article on the work of the General 
Land Office. To go further and attempt 
to discuss the direct appropriations of 
money made by the Congress for education 


would be to enter a wide field. The whole 


sum has been large. It has been applied 
in many ways, indirect as well as direct, 
and the benefit that has come from it is 
greater than figures can tell. 

Through it all the desire which has 
grown up in the States to control the 


their own boundaries has been 


schools in 
scrupulously recognized, even though it 
might have been possible in many of the 
acts to attach conditions that would have 
made the Federal Government practically 
paramount in the end. 

The American people are a unit in up- 


holding local control of education, and so 


it will continue. The framers of the Con- 
stitution never had an opportunity to 
know the mighty forces which lie in 
organized public education, and their 
failure to mention the subject thus throw- 
ing the ntire responsibility upon the 


States was wise, even though they were 


of their wisdom. 


unconsCcIOUS 


Low Birth Rate Causes Decreased 


Attendance 
\ decrease of 2,095 in attendance of 
the Denmark schools for the year 1922 


is reported by Marion Letcher, American 


consul general, from figures just made 
available for the years 1921-22. The 
decrease attributed to the low birth 


rate in 1915 due to war conditions. 
Most of Denmark 
246 days during the year, with a 


the schools are in 
session 
attendance of 34 to 36 hours. 
the 


1922 pupils were 


weekly 
Attendance 


schools show 


records of 
that in 


commune 
absent on an average 12.9 days of the 


school year, 9.1 of these days of absence 


being due to sickness. The commune 
schools are attended by 87.6 per cent 
of the children 


Nowe mob a'« 
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Oklahoma Supreme Court Holds Education a 


State Function 


Districts’ Contributions Held to Fixed Limits. 


Imperative Duty of State 


to Do the Rest in Maintaining Efficient Free Public School System in Every 
School District 


By JAMES F. ABEL 


Assistant Specialist in Rural Education, Bureau of Education 


JUDICIAL decision of remarkable 
significance was rendered by the 
Supreme Court of Oklahoma on 

September 9 in upholding the validity of 
an act appropriating $650,000 to aid in 
paying teachers’ salaries in districts that 
had levied the constitutional limit of local 


school tax and still could not maintain 
school for an eight-month term. 
The court held that the burden of 


education rests on the State; that such an 
appropriation is not so much State aid 
to districts as it is part of the fulfillment 
of the obligation to maintain a system of 
public schools placed upon the State by its 
constitution; that district tax levies are in 
the nature of aid to the State; and that 
the district having 
reached, the State must ‘carry on’’ to the 


limit of tax been 
point where a system with some degree 


of uniformity and equality of oppor- 
tunity is maintained. 

The Oklahoma 
the local district tax for school purposes 
to 15 The 


many districts of the State is so low that 


constitution of limits 


mills. assessed valuation in 
the proceeds of the 15-mill tax, together 
the State 
sources, is not sufficient to pay for a school 


with apportionment from 


term of 8 or 9 months. An amendment to 
increase this to 25 mills was voted upon 
in 1922 and defeated. The legislature of 
1923 appropriated $650,000 to aid weak 
districts to complete the 1922-23 term. 
A similar appropriation of $950,000 for 
1923-24 was vetoed by the governor. In 
the spring of 1924 it manifest 
that very small schools would be 
forced to close prematurely if State aid 
were 
such 


became 
many 
forthcoming. Teachers 
advised to their 
schools in the belief that something would 
The 


were not 


continue work in 
be done to enable them to be paid. 


That no child in the city will be more 
than half a mile from a playground is 
the goal set by the park and playground 
officials of Milwaukee. Three kinds of 
play planned: (1) 
equipped with apparatus for small chil- 


spaces are Those 


dren; (2) playgrounds with small base- 
ball diamonds and space for basket ball; 
and (3) athletic fields with regular base- 
ball diamonds, football fields, and tennis 
courts. 


legislature in special session last spring 
passed a bill appropriating $650,000 to 
aid in paying teachers’ salaries in the weak 
districts so that they might have the eight- 
months term. The money was not avail- 
able until 90 days after the passage of the 
act. Many of the schools remained open, 
the term was completed, and the teachers 
did the work with the expectation that 
their salaries would be paid for the addi- 
tional time from the $650,000 appropria- 
tion. Five thousand two hundred teachers 


and one hundred and seventy-six thou- 
sand eight hundred children were affected. 
Terms were lengthened in 1,065 schools. 
The validity of the act, House bill No. 
19, was the district court of 
Oklahoma County. It sustained 
there and the action dismissed. Later the 


case was taken on appeal to the supreme 


tested in 
was 


court. 


The main grounds of attack were that 
the act was unconstitutional because the 
State was assuming the debt of a political 
because the act 
Further objection 


subdivision and was 
special in its nature. 
was raised that the fund from which the 


appropriation was to be paid was not 


named. 
The supreme court decided that the 
act was general since it extended aid 


equally to like classes similarly situated; 
that failure to recite the particular fund 
from which the moneys are to be paid 
did not invalidate the act; and that the 
State was not assuming an indebtedness 
of the district, because no district could 
legally contract a debt for teaching service 
beyond the amount of its funds. 

The court took its most decisive stand 
on this last point and placed the respon- 
sibility of education directly on the State, 
not on the district. 


Collection of funds in the schools of 
New York City will be limited to pur- 
poses connected with such school activi- 
ties as contribute .directly to the educa- 
tional pupils; those 
having to do directly with the physical 
welfare of pupils; and those having to 
do with the decoration of auditoriums, 
and corridors, if the recom- 
of William J. O’Shea, city 
superintendent, are carried out. 


advancement of 


classrooms 
mendations 
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How Music was Introduced in the Rural Schools “2! 2 shoe, Thus, teacher apie, 


prov ' 
f P 7| : C teachers, and all concerned enjoyed the i 
ofa enns) vanla ounty work, and it went o very smoothly 
When teachers found difficulties and : 
Special Instructor Employed for Teachers’ Institute. Proficiency in Music Required for pandind vinslahman ta acotenn thins i 
Admission to High Schools. Assistance from City Supervisors and from State \.4. ities. The asian of Side 
Department of Education. School Songs Heard Everywhere follow-up work can hardly be overesti- 
By J. M. YETTER mated. The people of every ecoupation 
, t 1 © , watched the progres th interest Che 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Monroe County, Pa robe send Ienened sical lotalecadl 
USIC is more than a jleasant P hose parents had automobiles ®t home, on the road, during housework, 
pastime It encourag the ae sulted and the parents gladly during barn and stable work, and wher- 
soldier, the vorship¢ the fur hed transportation gratis to the ¢ver boys and girls met 
worker. It clings to memory. A tun perviso! lhe plan succeeded _per- School Music Utilized in Entertainments ) 
heard by a white child captured the fect Demonstrations were given ir 
Indians was recalled hen al ther var parts of the county. In one Publie gatherings art complete with- 
memories and traces of his fort lemonstrations the teacher had out music of some 1, and billboards 
had been entirel ost Teacher ive ner p hoy what tney could de evervwhere testify 1 the result of the ; 
succeeded in fixing fact of var he ) ) trained inder a supervisor work in school Ihe ipery or of musi ' 
jects in the memories of their pup i t n school for several vears showed was reelected for another year ' 
setting these facts to music wher ther a mar iprovement over those trained Two events which r ted from the 
A methods failed I rt time, but it was all en- “follow-up work’’ are worth te y We ' 
Town and cit UD ave g ¢ iraging as far as it went. When the visited a school w patrons thought 
jovyed musical tra ng; rural pup have arent ind pul were asked if the that music was a waste of time The 
not. This has bes a social handicap ft W l Ke 1 ave work of this kind teacher continued l thie ame Soo! 
the rural pupils who can not do their part thi the rep was emphaticall the pupils and the VI communit were 
when music is rendered Year ig in the affirmative Che demonstratior interested. The visitor from the State 
“singing schoo! vere conducted and the titute instruction so far had department suggested that the pupils 
music masters in rural districts, but thes cost t lirectors and taxpayers nothing write her at Christmas and te her how i 
bers onsen a a Teachers Take Up Music Enthusiastically gure has pe - ; erocsesne: au ' 
Something sure hould and could bi the time appointed received, probably 
done for the count: schools An « here were some teachers who seemed to her surprise, 30 letters, and thes« pupils i 
periment was made in a one-room hig! to 1 that it would be safe to let the told her that they had learned from 16 to 
school in a rural community, Monro: sul t go by default, but many others 25 songs, and th amed the songs. 
County, which was a iccess,. and et tried 1 do their duty, and those wh One of these letters as published it j 
couraged further effort aia not were ver ~ a hopeles PCHOO! LIF! some time later n an ! 
I t Children love to sing and _ article by Doctor Da the director of 
Necessary First to Train Teachers parent wish them to learn to sing. music for the Stat 
| bject is not a task or a drudgery: In another school visited all three visi- 
The first step was 1 tra the teacher! it 1 pleasure. tors agreed that the teacher wa pertectly 
of the rural districts so that the could \ third step consisted of demonstrations helpless. About three months later the 
teach music. There was but one means by tea rs of rural schools with their superintendent visited the school and 
at the disposal of the county superin- pupil [wo teachers, with their ow1 found marked improvement. The teacher : 
tendent and that was his teachers’ i1 mone hired a teacher to assist them in does not sing, but the tones of the pupils i 
. stitute. A special instructor wasemployed their work in music, feeling that they were as good as anv in the county. not 
to give as much instruction as possible were unable to do the work satisfactorily excepting the boroughs. The teacher had 
after the main session of the institute \ otherwise. This instructor gaveademon- accomplished the results by using a pho- 
short but decided talk on the necessity of stration with the pupils of these two nograph. She proved that the phono- 
this work was given the teachers by the schools It was given to a crowded graph compels the pupils to sing with the 
county superintendent. It was announced house of patrons. The next year a_ correct time and the correct pitch. The | 
that an examination in music would be ir supervisor was elected for the entire tones must be soft in order to hear the 
cluded in the requirements for admissio1 township instrument. The records are made by an 
into high school. Many doubted if the \fter the second teachers’ institute, expert and pupils imitate the best that 
project could be -carried througl The in which music instruction was given to can be procured. This instrument should } 
institute was held before the schools rural teachers, the State department of be in every schoolroom ' 


opened instead of in the middle of the education at Harrisburg was asked to do 


term. Some teachers were much pleased follow-up work” in the county. Two Ungraded Schools Have Some Advantages 


with the plan and the project, and work weeks assistance by a specialist was Ungraded rural schools are benefited 
was begun by them immediatel) granted by the director in charge, with by the fact that while the advanced pupils 


A second step consisted of a number of the consent of the State superintendent are having their lesson in music the lower 
demonstrations by the supervisors of of public instruction. An assistant direc- grades are learning by listening: so that 
music from the two town schools of the tor from the State department, the two classes in an ungraded school seem 
county. Stroudsburg especially assisted county superintendent, and sometimes a _ sufficient to afford all pupils the training 
in the work, and the school board gave supervisor from the town schools formed afforded by graded schools. 
its full consent to the effort. The a partv which traveled through all kinds A letterfrom the State director, Doctor 


supervisor asked about the transportation. of roads and all kinds of weather, from Dann. approving and praising the work 
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was of great help. Teachers and others 
thought that if a man of such experience 
approves a plan it must be of value. The 
law W made music a regular subject 
il é n of elementary schools 
in the State is valuable. Many said: 
‘Few of us teachers can teach music,”’ or 
‘I do not know anything about it my- 
self is a law and all good people 
obey the law, even if they find difficulty 
in doi 

Sunday school and church services have 
been improved by the teaching of music 
in the public schools. This has been at- 
tested cases. The ministers are 
invited e demonstrations, and in 


every case they publicly Say that their 


Sunday services have been improved by 
music tne publie schools. 

This is a county with some reputation 
for Sunday-school work, and with this 


the 


some villages where all of the 


encouragement anyone can imagine 


] T 
result. il 


pupils attend the same Sunday school 


hymns are practiced and learned in day 


school for the following Sunday. This is 


an incentive to attend Sunday school as 


well as to study music. 

Advertising helps matters in school as 
well as any other business or profes- 
sion. The teachers’ goods are the results 


and there is no subject that 
shows up so well in an attempt to adver- 
music. | not 
acher has reaped richer harvests 
trial of the subject. 


of his work, 


tise as am sure whether 
pupil or t 
as the result of the 
Both hi 


here ar 


ave reaped very rich rewards, and 
very few who do not realize this 
truth. 

The attitude of the pupils of a school 
sic is a part of the program is 
not. 


where n 


noticeal better than where it is 
The judge of a court recently remarked, 
“Did 
have a gro 


be added, 


vou ever notice that you can not 


ich and sing?’’ To this might 


“Singing is sure to remove a 


grouch most pupils as well as most 
teachers 

Not to neglect other subjects is a cau- 
tion well worth remembering. A pleas- 


urable subject is very apt to take more of 
the attention of the pupils than really 
belongs to it, and that phase of the mat- 
ter requires the directing influence of the 
teacher and superintendent. 


will be observed an- 
hereafter in every elementary 
school of the city of New York on the 
first November. All 
demic work will be suspended until all 
pupils have 


** Health 


nually 


day” 


Thursday in aca- 
been tested and observed by 
their teachers for acuity of vision and for 
evidences of defective hearing, defective 
teeth, nasal breathing, malnutrition, and 
other physical defects. Parents will re- 
ceive of the tests will be 


reports and 


urged to have defects removed. 


No. J. Nove mibre . 1924 


Status of Science Education 
in China 
Only Teachers Trained Under Foreigners 


Show Skill in Demonstrating and Experi- 
Schools Poorly Equipped 


menting. 


By GEORGE R. TWISS 
N NATIVE ABILITY 


in their students the Chinese teachers 


and in interest 


compare favorably with teachers of other 


countries, but they are deficient in a 
knowledge of the fundamental principles 
of teaching The few 


have skill in demonstrating, experiment- 


sciences. who do 
ing, and scientific thinking are those who 
taken the 
laboratories of and 


have courses of training in 


high-grade colleges 
universities in Europe and America or 
under highly trained foreign teachers in 
China. 

With very few exceptions the science 
teaching in the middle schools consists 


almost exclusively of formal and bookish 


lectures. In most cases lectures are 
illustrated with blackboard diagrams. 
Experiments and demonstrations are 


used, but as they are not skillfuily per- 
formed and not seen in detail by all the 
students they are not convincing evidence 
for logical Occa- 
sionally one finds a really brilliant Jecturer 
who draws with amazing skill and rapidity 
while he talks. Still less frequently one 
finds a lecturer who makes full and effi- 
cient use of the apparatus, charts, and 
specimens. In only three of the middle 
schools is all the science work on a good 


reaching conclusions. 


laboratory basis. 
Questions not Framed to Stimulate Thought 


Recitations are infrequent. Classroom 
discussions, blackboard demonstrations by 
students, reports from reference readings, 
and topical very rarely 
required. Most questions are answered 
by from one to five words. Occasionally 
one hears a thought question, but it is 
generally directed indefinitely to the 
whole class. The different answers come 
in a confusing volley from various parts 
of the room. No attempt is made to 
prove ideas, to start an orderly discussion, 
or to bring laggards into action, as should 
be done. There are, however, a few out- 
standing exceptions in which the entire 


recitations are 


procedure is excellent, where students 
respond with enthusiasm, showing thor- 
ough preparation and self-activity. 

With respect to reference books and 
laboratory equipment, schools range from 
almost nothing at all to equipment first 
class in quality and generous in amount. 
An example of the latter is Peking Union 
Medical College. A few institutions may 
be cited as having buildings and equip- 


ment approaching reasonably near to 
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The 
University at 


National 
Nanking, 


well-trained 


the highest standards. 
Southeastern 
an especially 
faculty, 


fairly 


besides having 


and well-balanced is provided 
complete 
but its 


rooms for scientific work are overcrowded 


with very good and 


apparatus in all departments; 


and in many ways inadequate. In spite 
of these handicaps much excellent work 
is done. New equipment is acquired as 
rapidly as possible. 

Missionary middle schools might exert 
on the Government schools an influence 
of great value if they could show them- 
selves as models of science teaching prac- 
tice and prove the superiority of such 
the results in the training 


Mission 


practices by 
of their students. boards have 
sent out some strong teachers of science 
to their colleges. They ought to do the 
same for their middle schools. 

and 


training of 


In carrying out more energetic 
effective for the 
teachers lies the only immediately prac- 
The 
stronger Government and missionary col- 


measures 


tical means of improvement. 


leges by cooperating and coordinating 
their efforts might soon turn out four or 
five times the number of science teachers 
that they are now turning out, and train 
them to more than twice the efficiency 
of the product. This would 
result in a steady and rapid amelioration 


of all the other conditions. 


current 


Health More Important Than All 
the R's 


Are you one of those who have found 
fault because the school doctor has found 
your child the 
teacher has tried to improve his feeding 
habits? If so, 
teacher knows, that your child’s health is 


imperfect or because 


you should know, as the 


of more importance to him and to you 
than the three, or a dozen, “R’s.”’ If 
you have not understood what the schools 
are driving at, why do you not visit them 
on Health and Physical Education Day, 
Friday, November 21, and find out what 
is going on. Your visit would help the 
teacher, help the pupils, and help you 
to a better understanding of the twentieth 
century ideal for a better mind in a better 
body.—James F. Rogers. 


Continuation schools for dressmakers’ 
apprentices are maintained by the minis- 
try of education of Czechoslovakia. Stu- 
dents may choose one of three courses, 
each of which requires eight hours a week. 
All of these courses include drawing and 
other technical subjects related to the dress- 
making trade. Other subjects taught in 
these courses are hygiene, arithmetic, book- 
keeping, and civics. 
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Habits Imbued in Athletics Persist in all 
Relations of Life 


Educator Who Helps in Unfolding the Fine Flower of Ethics Has Done More than Can be 
Accomplished in any Other Field. An Excellent Program of Sportsmanship Proposed 
by Prof. S. C. Staley 


By JAMES F. ROGERS 
Chief Division of School Hygiene and Physical Education, Bureau of Education 


PORTSMANSHIP is only ‘playing 
fair’’ expressed in one word. It 
has been the unwritten rule of play 

since play began. It is the moral code 
compressed and expressed in 13 letters, 
and it applies to all social activities and 
not merely to athletics. For this reason 
its observance and practice in athletics 
leads to its observance and practice in 
other relationships of life and to the run- 
ning of life’s race with all earnestness and 
desire to win, but with an attitude of re- 
spect for others, generous recognition of 
their achievements when they surpass our 
own, and sympathy and kindliness toward 
them when we, because of superior hered- 
ity or better opportunities for develop- 
ment of our powers, have won the game. 

Sportsmanship is not a primitive trait. 
We are born selfish, for it was essential to 
existence that we be primarily self-seeking 
with no thought for others. Some kind of 
*‘success”’ is sought by all of us, and many 
a boy finds school bearable because he ex- 
cels in athletics, though he fails in every- 
thing else. In the playing of games the 
primary object is, and always will be, to 
win. Defeat is depressing, and the incli- 


nation to ‘‘do the things we ought not to 
have done”’ to handicap our opponents, to 
dispute the umpire, and to sulk after an 
unsuccessful finish, is not easy to over- 
come. It is hardly fair play or gentle- 
manly conduct on the part of coaches and 
spectators to badger the unfavored side; 
such practices are intended to depress the 
spirit of the opposing team and efforts, yet 
it is done constantly without thought that 
it is not quite sportsmanlike. 


Principals Have Increased Opportunities 


Sportsmanship, in its larger sense, is a 
measure of civilization and some doubt 
has recently been cast on our degree of 
progress in civilization. At a compara- 
tively early age there are promises of 
civilization—signs of sportsmanship—for 
the average child despises the cheat and 
admires those of his age who excel by 
fair means in various activities, physical 
and mental. If the educator can helpin 
the unfolding of this fine flower and essence 
of ethics, the spirit of fair play, he has 
done more than he can accomplish in any 
other field. The recent expansion of 
athletic activities in schools gives to 


principals, as well as to those who more 
directly supervise sports, increased oppor- 
tunity for fostering this spirit and for 
suppressing its opposite, for making us a 
more civilized nation. 

Prof. Seward C. Staley, of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, has published, in the Uni- 
versity Bulletin of August 4, 1924, a fine 
Program of Sportsmanship Education 
from which we quote the following: 


Organization of program.— Accepting the fact that good 
sportsmanship is a product of educational procedures 
the question arises, how shall the program be organized? 

Program fostered by department of physical educa 
tion.—F ollowing the principle that any subject matter 
is best taught in connection with the department most 
closely associated with it, good sportsmanship is best 
handled in the department most intimately involved, 
namely physical education (or athletics). This depart- 
ment should be given direct responsibility for the 
conduct ofthe student body inits athletic relationships, 
both varsity and intramural 


Competent Adult Leadership of Prime 
Importance 


Physical directors and coaches who are good sportsmen 
essential—In the face of this responsibility the first 
consideration in our program of sportsmanship educa- 
tion is the employment of directors and coaches who are 
thoroughly sympathetic with theidea. Adult leader- 
ship of this sort is perhaps the largest single item in our 
program. Adults through precept and example dictate 
all social customs. The physical director and athletic 
coach are commonly the most prominent figures in 
school life. They are the local heroes, the local cham- 
pions. They are on more intimate terms with the 
student body than any other members of the teaching 
staff and their influence is impressive, wide, and lasting. 
With coaches and physica! directors who are good 
sportsmen the institution of good sportmanship is 
relatively simple; with coaches and directors who are 
not, it is impossible. 

Year-round program.—The department of physical 
education should conduct a year-round campaign of 
sportsmanship education. Emphasis is placed on the 
fact that it should be in continuous operation through- 
out the school year. A short intensive campaign of one 
or two weeks followed by total neglect will not produce 
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A football game at East Stroudsburg State Normal School 
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this conr t hould be warned against carrying 
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spectator Proper action on their part is of utm 
elr precept 


over to active 
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value my uld not belie t 


Every ef ild be made to win them 
cooperat nduct of the campaign 
step is the 


committee.’” TI 


Sportma ttee The next 


organizat portsmanshij i 
is one ¢ he most lmpor- 
ol Me mbership on this 
committe¢ ] wry particular honor and only 
leaders idered eligible Team captains, 
class pre i similar officeholders should be the 
only ones ¢ ered This shouid be a 


committee i be t up f+} 


tant org tior n sche 


] permanent 
t the annu 
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rhe code should be printed on large cardboards by 
he art department and posted in the gymnasium, 
locker r¢ hallway, a assembly roon It should 
be I ted ¢ I t U } & epart 
vent and dist puy 
In shaping up the le care should be taker it 
gener I uc! vait courtesy, honor, trut! 
fulness, ar re not used. Good sportsmanshiy 


is social conduct in athletic contests and is made up of 


specific act In criticizing or lauding ar lual 
we use gene t f this sort but our opinions are 
based on specific ts on the part of the individual or 
group discussed. In the face of this fact the code be- 
comes much more eaningful if it clings to specific 
acts rather than to generalitic 


Approval of Code Frequently Renewed 


Open forum on sportsmanship.—T he code of sports- 
manship should be presented to the student body an 
nually for adoption;in this way attention is periodically 
called to its existence it prominent way Otherwise, 
with the ¢ tant ge ur 01 personnel, the 
code might disappe On these occasions the old code 
may be adopted without change, or changes may be 


made, or an entirely new code may be introduced. 
This occasion should bein the nature of an open forum 
on the discussion of Sportsmanship. It could be held 

t a regular assembly rhe proper attitude and con- 
duct of captains, players, coaches, and spectators to- 
ward opponents and officials should be discussed thor- 


oughly. The captains, players, coaches, and other 








Finals in a junior tennis tournament 


Code of sportsmanship.—T he 
sition and adopti 
entire studer 


last is rather 


next step is the compo- 

The 
This 
Codes of sportsmanship have 
been used for years butin the past they have been 
drawn up by the adult leaders and literally forced upon 
the student rhere is no question but that this pro- 
cedure has been effective but it would be more effective 
stillif the code were a product of the students’ own 
making. A ready-made code has not grown out of the 
pupils’ experience and in many instances, therefore, it 
is difficult to rel The code should 
be formulated by the unit usingit. Under these con- 
ditions it much more meaningful, and not subject 
to misinterpretation. As it is a product of their own 
invention, every student involved takes an active 
interest wrrying out its precepts. In the grade 
schoo] and in the junior high school the teachers should 
take an active part in shaping up this code, but in the 
senior high schoo] the students can handle the matter 
Satisfactorily without outside help. In any case, 
where adults are participating, they should confine 
themselves to suggestions and stimulation and should 
not become more directly involved than is absolutely 
necessary in determining the content of the code. 

In establishing a code for the first time the most sat- 
isfactory procedure is to ask each student to draw up 
one and present it to the ‘‘sportsmanship committee.” 
The committee should present these or a selected few 
ofthem to the assembled student body for general 
consideration and discussion, and should use these as 
& basis for a final code which should be drawn up and 
adopted. 


n of a code of sportsmanship. 


t body should be drawn into this. 
new idea. 


ite to their activities 


jJeaders in school life should be drawn into this discus- 
sion. An outside speaker would give this meeting 
added interest and importance. 

Sportsmanship contest.—The ‘‘committee on sports- 
manship’’ should hold an annual “sportsmanship 
contest”’in which each studentin the group should be 
asked to take part. In different years this could be a 
poster contest, a short-story contest, an essay contest, 
a poetry contest, a song contest, a slogan contest, or 
anything similar that the committee could devise. 
The exhibits or compositions should be turned in to 
the committee, who would select the best and give 
suitable recognition to their designers or composers. 
Or the committee could select the best and have them 
presented at an assembly of the whole group, who 
could determine the winners by popular vote. The 
music department, art department, English depart- 
ment, and others could cooperate in this project. 

‘* Bestsportsman”’ elected.—Another project that could 
be sponsored by the “sportsmanship committee’’ is 
the annual selection of the best sportsman in school 
This selection is in some cases made by the “sports- 
manship committee’’ in conjunction with the physical 
directors and coaches, but it is more satisfactory to 
decide the matter by popular election. A loving cup, 
shield, or a similar trophy should be awarded the 
winners. The athletic association should provide the 
funds for the purchase of the trophy. An appropriate 
way to handle this project is at an assembly. The 
chairman of the committee should preside. The cup 
should be on display. After the basis of the award 


has been explained the voting can be done by ballot 
As soon as the ballots have been counted, the cup 
should be formally presented to the winner. 


} t he general publi Spectators exercisea 
tre r us luence letermir g the ! nners of 
ontestants in athlet ntests rhe spectators’ atti 
tude juickly sensed by the players and is readily 
t lated " If the spectators’ attitude is 
“ ‘ e, the plays reactions willtend to be whole 
f the spectators’ attitude is unwholesome, the 

I yer tions will tend t be unwholesome The 
attitude and actions of the students as spectators can 
be influenced by the school program of sportsmanship 


education, but iditional procedures must be « irried 
reach e large group of outsiders commonly 
The education of this 


faced and dealt 


known as the general publi 


group represents a real project to he 


with by the sportsmansh 


I p committee 





t there are tw< 
local 


enlisted. 2 


By promoting this proj procedures 


which should be invoked: 1. The newspapers 


ind school papers should be Programs and 


schedules should e reference t« 


< st sportsman 
ship This could consist of the school’s code of sports 
manship, another school’s code, or a quotation from 
some prominent writer, speaker, or perhaps, best of 
all, a quotation from some local figure, such as the 


coach, principal, chairman of the board of education, 


mayor, etc 4 number of schools follow this practice 
now, but for the most part the same statement is used 
It would be better to 


school 


throughout th 


year 


introduce a new statement occasionally 


Summary 


1. Play is of vital importance in moral and character 
training. 

2. Good sportsmanship is the product of a program 
of education 

3. The 


carry on the program 


department of physical education should 
4. Physical directors and coaches who are good sports- 
men are essential to its conduct 
5. The program consists of 
(a) The education of the other members of the 


faculty 

(b) The annual election of a “‘sportsmanship 
committee.”’ 

(c) The annual discussion and adoption of a 


“code of sportsmanship.”’ 
(d) The conduct of an annual “sportsmanship 
contest.”’ 


(¢) The annual recognition of the “‘ best sports- 


ation of the general public 
(g) Constant vigilance on the part ofthe adult 
the 


leaders and “sportsmanship com- 


American Educational Material 
Desired for Italian Exposition 


A National Educational Exposition will 
be held in Florence, Italy, during the 
spring of 1925, under the auspices of the 
Ministries of Public Instruction and of 
National Economy, according to a com- 
munication from the chargé d’affaires ad 
interim of Italy. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the ex- 
position will be of a national character it 
is the earnest desire of the two ministries 
concerned to procure the largest possible 
participation of American firms interested 
in the production of educational material. 
Correspondence and exhibit material 
should be addressed to the “Comitato 
Generale della Mostra—Palazzo Mediceo 
Ricciardi, via Cavour N. 1, Firenze, 
Italy.” 


ny 
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Eleven thousand of Cleveland’s school 
children were engaged in garden club 
work during the summer of 1924. 
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Upbuild Homes, Improve Schools, and 
Standardize Colleges 


Seventeen Women Form Association in 1882 Which Now Numbers 20,000 Members. 
Branches in Every State and in Five Foreign Countries. Activities Cover Many Fields. 
Headquarters Maintained in Washington 


By LOIS HAYDEN MEEK 


Educational Secretary American Association of University Women 


ORE than 20,000 women wl 
were graduated from universi- 
ties and are now home maker 
mothers, teachers, and professional wome! 
have united toform the American Associa- 
tion of University Women. 
branches are in every State of the Union 
and in 5 foreign countries as well Activi- 
ties worthy of the high quality of its mem- 
bership have developed in the 42 years of 
its existence. 

At its founding 17 women, represen 
ing 8 institutions, Vassar, University of 
Michigan, Cornell, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Boston University, Smith, Wellesle: 
and Oberlin, participated. It was then 
called the Association of Collegiate 
Alumne, butin 1921 the name was changed 
to the American Association of University 
Women, and it became affiliated with the 
International Federation of University 
Women. Early in its history—that is, 
in 1889—the Western Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnz was consolidated with it, 
and in 1921 the Southern Association of 
College Women came within its fold. 

The early members wrote essays, made 
investigations concerning the physical 
education of women, and by formal action 
urged the inclusion of women on educa- 
tional boards and in college faculties. A 
bureau of information on all phases of 
higher education of women was main- 
tained almost from the beginning, and 
in 1890 a bureau for the placement of 

] 


women was established. 


Improvement of Women's Colleges Earnestly 
Sought 


Standardization of women’s colleges 
and coeducational colleges has long been 
one of the activities of the association, 
and at present 146 colleges and univer- 
sities are on its approved list and approxi- 
mately 100 others are under considera- 
tion. For approval, an institution must 
not only meet certain academic require- 
ments but it must also provide adequately 
for physical education, medical super- 
vision, housing and social life of women 
students, and must make reasonable 
recognition to women on the faculty. 

More and more it is realized that educa- 
tive influences are not confined to the four 
walls of school buildings, nor to the play- 
ground or the community, but that they 


exte 1 into the homes, including not only 
its physical and economic make-up but 


1ie human beings who live there. 


also t 
Just as the value of the classroom depends 
a large measure upon the training and 
personality of the teacher, so the worth 
of the home depends upon the training 
and personality of the mother. 
The public school comes in contact with 
children only after they are at least 5 years 
ld. They have then had five active 
years of life—five years in which to build 
up physical, mental, emotional, and social 
habits. The child who enters the kinder- 
garten or the first grade comes, therefore, 
with literally hundreds of habitual re- 


sponses pretty well established. It is the 
teacher’s business to foster some of them, 
to eliminate some as quickly as_ possible, 
and to develop new ones as the need arises, 
But teachers and schools, however well 
meaning, however intelligently acting, 
are greatly handicapped. Five hours a 
day is the maximum for the children to be 
with them. From 19 to 21 hours of a 
child’s day are not spent with the school. 
Parents, not teachers, have the corner- 


1 


stone position in education. They are the 

ones who directly control the conditions 

that make for good or poor habit-building. 

Any educational program which does not 
f 


take home environment into account is 


ineffective and inadequate. 
To Make University Women Better Mothers 


Because of a realization of such facts as 
these the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women has accepted and is pro- 
moting the training of mothers. 

Two years ago Dr. Frances Fenton 
Bernard, now dean of Smith College, who 
was then educational secretary, realiz- 
ing the great importance of elementary 
education, encouraged the members of 

















This building crowded with historic associations is now the home of the American Association of University 
Women 
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the association to undertake a carefully 
planned al d systematic study of elemen- 
tary education. Special emphasis was 
placed the curriculum, which has 
been undergoing intense criticism. This 
movement was launched in order that 


these university women might become in- 
telligent participators in the community 
This 


study is to be continued with equal earnest- 


life that affects the public school. 


ness during the next two vears. 


But that which seems of even greater 
significance is the work done with pre- 
school education, for here it is that 
universit women may make a direct 
contribution. Study groups are formed 


all over the United States whose aim it is 


to know the needs, desires, and capacities 
of children from 2 to 6 years of age. What 
are the best habits for these children to 
form: yw can their poor habits be cor- 
rected; it is the best kind of environ- 
ment for little children; what should 
adults do to bring about the best results 
with them? These are some of the ques- 
tions that concern the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, and they are 
trying to answer them by means of study 
careful planned and directed by the 
educational secretary. 


Objective Observation of Children Emphasized 


The educational office sends out definite 
plans for the procedure of the groups, in- 


bibliographies for 


itlines and 


cluding 
study. To branches where library facili- 
ties are inadequate, sets of books are sent. 
Since much of the literature is available 
only in pamphlet form, sets of reprints and 
pamphlets are assembled in the educa- 
tional office and distributed as a basis for 
Another phase of the work will 
be the objective observation of children 


study. 


by a few study groups under the direct 
supervision of the educational secretary. 

The aim is the immediate improvement 
of child care and child education in the 
home. It is by no means a child-welfare 
program, but a program which plans to 
improve the habits of every child in the 


homes of the A. A. U. W. women. Nurs- 


ery schools have already begun to be 
formed, not for social welfare, but in 
order to furnish better facilities for the 


objective study of young children and to 
exemplify the best methods of educating 


them 


r. 1924 


Besides these very valuable services the 
A. 4 0.. 
work, as follows: 

1. Provides, through local branches, a 


has seven other phases of 


large number of scholarships for under- 
graduate women in colleges and univer- 


sities. 
2. Administers and awards. eleven 
scholarships for graduate work in the 


United States and in foreign countries. 
3. Publishes a magazine for information 
of 


university 


concerning 
to 


and discussion 


interest 


subjects 
and importance 
women. 

4. Stimulates university women to con- 
tinue intellectual growth after graduation, 
and to contribute in every possible way 
to the 
according to local needs. 


welfare of their communities 


5. Encourages international relation- 
ships among university women, especially 
among the university women of the seven- 
teen countries forming the International 
Women, by 


Federation of University 


exchange of professors and fellows, by a 
biennial international convention, and by 
the exchange of information and courtesy. 

6. Supports a national and international 
club in Washington, D. C., as a center of 
fellowship among university 
United 


work and 


women of the States and foreign 
countries. 

7. Maintains a national headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., for the business of 
the association, for cooperation with other 
national organizations, and for a center 
of information of many kinds of 
service in many forms to university 
women. The total membership is now 
20,531 women. 


and 


conditional offer of 
General Education 


By matching a 
$500,000 from the 


Board, Fisk University has established 
the first million-dollar endowment for 
college education of the negro in the 


The income of this 
exclusively to 


history of America. 
fund is to applied 
teachers’ salaries. 


be 


The Nevada State Board of Education 
urges ‘“‘that clear, earnest, and intelligent 
instruction”’ as to the effects of drugs be 
made a definite part of the instruction in 
the public schools and State university. 








HE PARAMOUNT END of liberal study is the development of the student's 


mind, and knowledge is principally useful as a means of determining the 


incitements to this spontaneous exertion. 
cate himself—Sir William Hamilton. 





faculties to that exercise through which this development is accomplished. Self- 
activity is the indispensable condition of improvement; and education is only educa- 
tion—that is, accomplishes its purposes, only by affording objects and supplying 


Strictly speaking, every man must edu- 





Loan Plan for Aiding 
Christian Students 


Needy Persons Preparing for the Ministry 
or for Missionary Work May Receive 
Assistance in Pursuing Their Studies 


O ASSIST worthy and needy Chris- 


tian students in their educational 
career the North American Student Friend 
Association has been organized at Kansas 
City, Kans. A plan has been instituted 
whereby money will be loaned to selected 
students with the expectation that the 
returned after finishing 


money will be 


school. In selecting beneficiaries of the 
fund preference is given students prepar- 
ing for the ministry or missionary work 
but it the funds will 


warrant assistance to a very large body 


is expected that 


of Christian students. 

To determine approximately the num- 
ber of young people who are interested 
in Christian education but find it difficult 
or impossible to attend college without 
is made of a large 
of 
is determined 


interruption a survey 


and representative number schools. 
The the student 
and met according to the rules and ability 


No discrimination is 


need of 


of the association. 
made on account of sex, race, nationality, 
or creed. 


To all borrowers the money is loaned 


without interest through school life but 


after graduation a rate of 5 per cent is 


charged. Extent of the loan depends 
upon the conditions surrounding the 
individual case but in any event the 
student is urged to repay the loan as 


soon as possible after he has completed 
his course. For those who become mis- 
sionaries the entire debt is canceled after 
three years’ service. 


A simple and convenient agreement is 


made between the association and the 
student before the money is loaned. A 
small clerical fee is exacted from the 
student and 1 per cent of the loan is 


retained for the registrar’s fee when aid 
is granted. 
To procure the necessary funds for the 


conduct of the organization a member- 
ship enlistment has been instituted. 
Shares vary in size from the associate 


membership at $100 each to the honorary 
life membership at $10,000 per share. 
Another of collecting funds is 
through complimentary credentials, issued 
to and auxiliary societies or 
other Christian institutions. 


means 


churches 


Bible study for credit in Vir- 
ginia high schools was authorized by the 
State board of education eight years ago, 
the enrollment in the course has increased 
from 27 in the first year to 933 in 1924, 


Since 
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Celebrities in Science Join in Centenary 
of Franklin Institute 


Learned Men from 116 Colleges and Universities Pay Tribute to Benjamin Franklin 


the Scientist and to Franklin Institute, a Leader in Scientific Work. 


Bartol Research 


Foundation an Important Contribution 


By JAMES F 


ABEL 


Assistant Specialist in Rural Education, Bureau of Education 


HE latest and best thought of 
some of the most distinguished 
of the world’s scientists was 


presented at the notable three-day cele- 
bration of the centenary of the founding 
of Franklin Institute held at Philadelphia 
in September. 

Probably no larger or finer group of the 


leaders of research in chemistry, physics, 
and the mechanic arts has ever been 
brought together in America. Five con- 


tinents were represented. Men and wom- 
en came from 36 foreign and 83 Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. Learned 
and professional societies, 47 in 
countries and 58 in the United States, took 
part through their delegates. More than 
a hundred great industrial organizations 
sent members of their staffs to listen to the 


f | ’ 
roreign 


discussions or fill places on the program. 


The series of lectures given by mer 
famous for some particularly 


in research or construction amounted to a 


fine work 


summary of the highest achievement and 
most advanced thinking in several fields 
of scientific endeavor. There were four 


sections in session at the same time. 
“Too many good things at once,’’ the 
visitors said; ‘‘ one does not know which to 


choose. ”’ 


Number of Atoms Exceeds Human Concep- 
tion 


The range of subjects was wide. The 
atoms received attention. Sir 
Ernest Rutherford said that if the attempt 


were made to atoms in one 
cubic centimeter of air, it would keep the 


especial 
count the 


entire population of the earth, about one 
billion counting at the rate of 
three a second for 10,000 years. He told 
how he had found out something of their 
structure by bombarding them with 
Alpha particles from radium, and had suc- 


persons, 


ceeded in disintegrating them in 13 of 
the lighter elements. 

Sir William Bragg told how he had 
learned about them through a study of 
crystals by means of the X ray. Profes- 


sors Charles Fabry, of the University of 
Paris, and Pieter Zeeman, of the Universit; 
of Amsterdam, foremost 
spectroscopy, crossed the ocean to show 
the uses of the and how 
through it we have learned what some of 
the stars are made of and may yet de- 


authorities on 


spect roscope 


termine the _ ultimate composition of 
matter. 

Dr. Fritz Haber, whose process for the 
xation of atmospheric nitrogen supplied 
nitrates during the war, 
the three rapid 
have come in the fields of 


Germany with 
was present to tell of 
changes that 
chemistry and physics during his lifetime: 
First, the idea of the grouping of atoms in 


breaking up of 


the molecule; then the 


molecules by the 
third, the 
sisting of separate electrical particles. 

Professor Coker brought from 
London, his specially pre- 
pared apparatus for showing screen pic- 


electric current; and, 


analysis of the atom as con- 


Univer- 


sity College, 


tures of how the atoms realign themselves 
when a substance is under pressure. He 
is able to determine the correctness of the 
estimates made of the stresses and strains 
on materials in great structures, such as 
bridges and buildings, by his pictures of 
behave under strain. 


how the atoms 
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Doctor Stieglitz f Chicago, told the 


assembled scientists how color is de- 
termined by the amount of activity among 
the electrons with the atom 

The weather was a frequent topic for 
discussion—the kind that Franklin set an 
ie direction 
North 
learned and charté Gulf 
Stream, and suggested the cause of the 
aurora borealis. He and, later, Franklin 
Institute laid the foundations for the 
science of meteorology and set in motion 
the work in weather that 
finally led up to the establishment of the 
Weather Bureau 


example for when he studied tl 
and velocity of the storms of 


America, i the 


observation 


Ocean Currents and Winds Under Discussion 

Doctor Humphreys showed why the 
winds blow opposite to the ocean currents 
than the currents 
flow, and strange 
ways of the wind may be worked out by 
mathematics. F. W. Peek, jr., told 
about lightning, real lightning of some 
100,000,000 voltage and artificial lightning 
of 2,000,000 volts. He makes the arti- 
ficial kind in his laboratory, and says it 
acts like real lightning which misses the 
highest point from the ground in inverse 
ratio to the height of that point above the 
ground. In other words, a man standing 
up during a thunder storm is about fifteen 
times as liable to be struck as he would be 
if he were lying down. 

The interior of the 
rigid, hard core, Doctor 


and at greater velocity) 


how the devious and 


earth is a very 
Day, of the 














A shrine dedicated to science 


re 
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Carnes institutio1 told his audience 
and Start from oO 2 OOO 
3.000 vy the surface and brea 
throug eak spot in the crust when a 
great f molten matter is about 
to »( 

Warfare Involves Application of Science 

War 1 favorite topic. Major 
General Patrick stated that the world 
flight ha hown that no nation is now 
safe from air attack, that it would be 
next t mpossible in these days of 


aircraft to 


that 


military 


finely developed 


transport an army to France, and 


the o1 way to meet an air attack is 
with an air force. General Squier sug- 
gested that in the next war manless, 
radio-controlled aircraft may fill the air 
with 1esthetic and put a whole 
nation to sleep long enough for the enemy 


to overrun its country. General Carty 


was interested in the communication side 
of war and compared the first telephone 
shown at a Franklin Institute exhibition 
in 1884 with the 19 radio stations and 
49,000,000 miles of wire in use when 
Genera Pershing bade farewell to his 
Army chiefs. Major General Williams 
described Uncle Sam’s new guns. There 
are lighter and more rapid firing rifles 
and machine and antiaircraft guns; 
trench mortars, field pieces, howitzers, 
and railway siege guns with a greater 
range and wider sweep that throw larger 
and m destructive missiles; and more 
power! ombing planes and bombs than 
were ed in 1918. General Williams 
does believe that the air plane has 


made the big battleship useless. 
Director Charles Reese, of the DuPont 


de Nemours Co., used the diverting of 


powde r from war-time to peace-time 
uses as his theme. At the close of the 
war there were millions of pounds of 


powder and powder materials on hand. 


Dumping large quantities of it in the 
ocean was seriously considered. That 
was not done and most of it has been 
used building roads, in mines, in 
general construction work, and on farms. 
Only recently the Government placed an 


order for pyrotol, a new kind of dynamite, 
which was 


explosives 


the largest peace-time order of 
ever placed. 


Discussions Above the Understanding of 
Laymen 
Of course, a layman could grasp very 
little in detail of all that was shown and 
discussed at the 
fully ght attend and pay attention, 
but he could 


meetings, however care- 


get an impression of strong 


men from the great universities and busi- 


ness organizations of the world talking 
of commonplace things and with the 
magic ich of science and of scientific 
research turning them into miracles. He 


could watch them as with the wonderful 


L924 
optimism of intelligence justified by 
actual accomplishment the pictured all 
the great forces ol! iture harnes 1 and 
at work for man; instruments of destruc 


tion turned into instruments of industry 
social problems solved by experiment and 


investigation, the final divisions and ult 
mate nature of matter determined, and a 
rational 


world governed on a scientific, 


basis. 


Encomiums Upon Franklin, the Scientist 

None of the speakers failed to pay a 
tribute to Benjamin Franklin as a scientist 
or to Franklin Institute for its leadership. 
The institute came into being because a 
young mechanic, Samuel Merrick, angry 
and disappointed at being refused admis- 
the 
U ni- 


lodge, enlisted 
the 
a publi 


sion to a mechanics’ 


help of Professor Keating, of 
versity of Pennsylvania, and at 
founding of an or- 
that 


the 


meeting directed the 
ganization better than the 
blacklisted him. At its 
institute laid out an ambitious program. 


one 


beginning 


Most of that program has been carried 
A list of only a few of the 


the institute 


out. things 


has done includes: Carry- 


ing on classes for young people in em- 
ployment; conducting series of lectures 
for the 
their special fields; 


most part by experts in 


books for 


scientific library of 


given 
collecting 
and maintaining a 
more than 82,000 volumes; publishing a 
high-class scientific journal, the Journal 
of Franklin 
into 


Institue; making investiga- 
the 


steam boilers, the strength of materials, 


tions causes of explosions of 
and the relative values of building stones; 


and holding exhibitions to encourage 


science and the manufactures. 
Resources of Institute from Private Sources 


Throughout its first century of life the 
institute has been a strong leader in the 
promotion of the sciences and mechanic 


arts. It still occupies the building 
erected 98 years ago. 
All its work has been done without 


The 
resources are and have been wholly pri- 


monetary aid from State or Nation. 


received no large 


until 


vate. The institute 


gifts at one time recently, 
when there came to it by bequest from 
the late Henry W. Bartol, a former mem- 
$1,300,000 to the Bartol 


Foundation. temporary 


any 


ber, establish 
Research The 
building well equipped for investigations 
in physics and chemistry was formally 
opened and the foundation inaugurated 
on the last day of the celebration. In 
the group of the 
scientists, Teresita Bartol Dalley, 13-year- 
old grandniece of Mr. Bartol, drew aside 
the veil from the Bartol memorial tablet 
and Doctor Tutweiler, vice president of 
Franklin Institute, offered the 
of the new foundation to research work- 
ers of all countries. 


presence of a large 


services 


To Develop a Nation of 


Sportsmen 


Congress Under Auspices of Playground 
and Recreation Association of America 
Seeks to Promote Ethical Standards 

MAKE good 


Be 
Americ: 


to play the game, is the aim of the national 


sportsmen of all 
uns, to help them all learn 
recreation movement, 600 representatives 
of which from every State in the Nation 

Atlantic City, N Bis for 
National Con- 
gress under the auspices of the Playground 
Recreation 


recent ly met ir 


the Eleventh Recreation 


and (Association of America. 


Good sportsmanship is the develop- 
ment of the highest ethical standards for 
one’s own life and for one’s relations with 
others, and it is the opinion of this con- 
vention that this result can best be accom- 
plished through recreation,’’ said Joseph 
the 


Recreation Association of America. 


and 
“*The 
which 
for its 


Lee, president of Playground 


secret in the importance of play 


warrants serious consideration 
promotion at a great national convention 
the fact that it 


fairness, quickness of decision, 


such as this is teaches 
honesty, 
self-control, resourcefulness, and loyalty. 
With these qualities developed to their 
highest degree in every American, we 
shall truly become the nation of the great- 


est sportsmen the world has ever known.” 

Delegates to this congress, who include 
people from every walk of life, State and 
city officials, industrial and labor leaders, 
school, church, and civic representatives, 
as well as those directly engaged in recrea- 
the 
cities and communities of America may 
find for their people the greatest happi- 


tional work, met to determine how 


ness, health, and sane living through 
development of recreation. 
Our inventions and mechanical prog- 


the Nation’s 
(merica has spare time as it 


ress have shortened hours 
of labor. 


never had before, according to Matthew 


Woll, vice president of the American 
Federation of Labor. This convention, 
therefore, sought the solution of one of 


the most important problems in American 
life in fostering spare time recreation as a 
necessary antidote to the incessant grind 
of the wheels of this age of machinery. 
Every phase of recreation was discussed 
in order that the delegates might take 
back to their communities a broader pic- 
ture of the possibilities of this great force, 
together with a practical working knowl- 
edge of how to accomplish the greatest 
good at the least expense through methods 
discovered in the different sections of the 
country available to them 
through the exchange of information and 
opinion provided by means of this nation- 


and made 


wide conference. 
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New Books in Education 


sy JOHN D. WOLCOTT 


Librarian Bureau of Education 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE The clas- 


sical investigation conducted b the 
advisory committee of the American 
classical league. Part one. General 
report; a summary of results with rec- 
ommendations for the organization of 
the course in secondary Latin and for 
improvement in methods of teaching. 
Princeton, Princeton university press, 


1924. 305 p. tables. 12°. 


This study conside n detail fhe question of 
secondary-school Latin and the positive and cor 
parative results obtained under pre t 
and also makes definite propos for Improven 
In order to bring instruction in Latin up to the 
standard proposed ilts in teaching and the i 
perfect arrangement urse shoul em 
died. After reducing the amount of mate | now 
included in the Lat 1 he residue should be 
modified and bett buted The suy f 
Latin teachers lequate to meet the present 
demand, and t Ip] t leficiency and to raise 
the quality of ser tter facilities for the training 
of teachers are required The total er of 
secondary pupils in Latin is now ttle greater 
than the combined number of pupils enrolled in 
any or all other foreign languages, and is increasing, 


which makes the outlook for Latin study er irag- 
ing in America. 


Betts, GeorGe Herspert. The curricu- 


lum of religious education. New York, 
Cincinnati, The Abingdon press [1924]. 
535 p. illus., diagrs. 8°. (The Ab- 
ingdon religious education texts. 

The plan of this volume is (1) to give a brief but 
sufficiently comprehensive outline of the origins and 
historical development « 
riculum; (2) to formulate the educational principles 
and state the fundament theory which should 


f the present religious cur- 


govern in the making of a curriculum of religious 
education; (3) to describe and in some measure esti- 


mate the essential value f the current iricula of 
our church school As a basis for section 2, the 
established principles of general educational values 
are accepted and not restated. Since no standard- 


ized religious curriculum now exists, the various 
prominent series of curriculum materials, denomi- 


national and independent, are described in Part 3. 


Crossy, and CovuntTs, 
Georce S. Principles of education. 
Boston, New York, [etc.], Houghton 
Mifflin company [1924]. xviii, 645 p. 
iF’. (Riverside textbooks in educa- 


tion, ed. by E. P. Cubberley. 


The view maintained in this treatise that edu- 
cation is a form of adjustment, meaning by this the 
adaptation of the organi to its environment and 
also the control and shaping of that environment. 
A sound philosophy of education formulating the 


} 


nature and objectives of the educational proces 





an indispensable basis for all educational work. 
The authors of this volume restate the basic pri 

ples of education in a form consistent with modern 
progress in knowledge, industry, and politics, and 
with the results of scientific research in education. 
The discussion deals with the place of education in 
individual and social life, the psychological and 


sociological foundations of education, and the prin 


ciples which govern the conduct of schools of various 
grades and type ‘he philosophy presented cen- 


Coss, WALTER FRANK. 


MoraGan, Joun J. B. 


ters about the six fundamental life needs—health, 
fe, economic adjustment, civic life, recrea. 
tion, and religion. It is held that the philosophy 
of education is more than a contribution to profes- 


ing—that education as a social study 


come to occupy an important place in the 


general field of the humanities 


Graded outlines 
in hygiene. Book two. Yonkers, N. 
Y., World book company, 1924. vii, 


7p. tables. 12 


>< 
dv 


this volume are for the fourth 





1 | years Ihe author says that 

levelop in the pupils helpfulness, as well as 

fuiness, Should be the goal of health teaching. 

He adopts the principle that the lessons ought to 

ted to the opportunity for health service just 
to the need for health practice. 


ALL-QuEsT, ALFRED LAWRENCE. Su- 
pervised study in the elementary school. 
New Yor 
1924 xili, 473 p. 
(S pe rvised study series, ed. by A. L. 
Hall-Quest. 

The author does not attempt to distinguish 
sharply between teaching and supervised study. 


k, The Macmillan company, 





tables, diagrs. 12°, 


He accepts teaching that aims to train the pupil to 
teach himself as a working definition of supervised 
tud) Supervised study, then, is directive teach- 

g Che book gives directions for the administra- 


tion of supervised study in general, and also with 
reference to the particular subjects of the elementary 
school curriculum. 

The psychology of 
the unadjusted school child. New 
York, The Macmillan company, 1924. 
xi, 300 p. 8 

Mental deviations from the normal, both slight 
and more prenounced, are common, and their study 
1 subject which interests most people, but abnor- 
mal psychology is hardly ever presented in language 
h is intelligible to a layman. The author of 





whic 
this book discusses in a clear, nontechnical style 
the condition of the school child who is unadjusted 
to | 
ibnormal behavior in children are taken up, and 
various examples are cited. If mental peculiarities 
ire noted early in life and proper treatment applied, 
they may often be removed before they become 


is environment The nature and causes of 


fixed and dangerous to the person affected. So to 
instruct teachers and parents that they may deal 
intelligently with this problem is the object of this 
manual, which covers the field in a comprehensive 


way. 


Peters, CHARLES C. Foundations of edu- 


cational sociology. New York, The 
Macmillan company, 1924. x,447p. 8°. 


According to the author, the educational Sociolo- 
gist should show the adjustment of education to the 
needs of society, and the bearing of group phe- 
nomena upon the educational procedures by which 
these needs must be met. In comparison, the edu- 


cational psychologist shows how education should 
be adjusted -to the needs of the individual. More 
research is still necessary in order to build-up a 
complete science of educational sociology, which in 
the process must cease to be a philosophy and em- 
ploy the quantitative methods of science. Doctor 
Peters’ study gives the present status of knowledge 

the subject and indicates the path for future 


progres 


SHarp, RusseLu A. 


Unsu, Wiis L. 


Pyte, Witutiam Henry. Psychological 
principles applied to teaching; a manual 
for teachers. Baltimore, Warwick & 
York, inc., 1924. vi, 197 p. 12° 

Observing that course general psychology and 
in educational psychology are ordinarily of little 


prepared 


t } +} thar } 


practical use to tea 
this manual, which present fairly complete list 
of all the principles in the psychology of learning, 
which the teacher should apply ir r classroom 
work. The alternate pages are left blank for notes 


erience, and 





by the teacher regarding her own ¢ 
references are given to full d l of the various 


principles in the author’s Psychology of learning. 


Sears, Jesse B. and Cussperuey, ELt- 


woop P. The cost of education in 
California; a statistical stu Ly f the 
costs for elementary, secondary, and 
higher education in the State, based on 
the returns for the school’year 1921-22. 
A report reviewed and presented by the 
Educational finance 
sion, under the auspices of the American 
council on education, Washington, D. 
C. New York, The Macmillan com- 


inquiry commis- 


pany, 1924. xviii, 353 p front. (map) 
tables, diagrs. 8°. The Educational 


finance inquiry, vol. VII. 


This study aims to give the facts necessary to show 
@ cross-section of the f ncial status of education in 
California for the school year 1921-22. To do this 
it presents a treatment otf the characte! nd extent 
of the State school nent of the 
number of people actually serve explanation 
of how this program financed, an analysis of the 
costs of education, a cor leration of the extent to 
which education costs areequalized over the State, 
and a discussion of the economic burden imposed 


by these costs upon the wealth of the 


Teaching English 
in high schools. Boston, New York 
[etc.], Houghton Mifflin company [1924] 
zi. 1639: 2”. Riverside educational 
monographs, ed. by H. Suzzallo.) 

The methods of teaching English which are pre- 
sented in this book have all been tested by practical 
experience in the classroom. Some of the topics 
treated are the qualifications and preparation ofthe 
teacher, objectives in English, the course of study, 


English classics and composition, reading and 


; ring 


spelling, segregation according to learning ability, 


; 


and extra-curricular activities 


The materials of read- 
ing; their selection and organization. 
New York, Newark, [etc.], Silver, Bur- 
dett and company [1924]. xiv, 386 p. 
tables, diagrs. 12°. 

For the assistance of supervisors and teachers of 
reading and literature in selecting and organizing 


content for their courses, this volume presents the 
g experience and of the 





results of extensive teacl 





researches of investiga The primary concern is 


the content of courses t chapters are also included 
on laboratory investigations, classroom teaching, 
testing, and diagnostic and remedial work. Stand- 
ards based on scientific knowledge, for evaluating 
materials for courses in reading and literature, are 
formulated and applied. The objectives of present- 
day courses in these subjects are stated to be (1) the 
control of the mechanics of reading; (2) ability to 
comprehend and interpret what is read; and (3) the 
attainment of gener ulture through the ability to 
enjoy literature. The author devotes much atten- 
tion to children’s interests in reading and to its 


social worth. 
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SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES BUREAU 
OF EDUCATION 


While the limited supply lasts, single copies of these publications will be sent upon application to 


the Commissioner of Education, Washington, D.C. When the free supply is exhausted, 


or if larger quantities are desired, the documents may be purchased at the prices 
stated from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. Do not send money to the Commissioner 


of Education in any event 


Will Earhart. 


A basis for music in the work-study-play school. 


5 p. (City school leaflet no. 17) 5 cents. 
The chief State school official. Ward G. Reeder. 67 p. (Bul- 
letin, 1924, no. 5) 10 cents. 
After giving a chapter to the history of the office of State superintendent, the 
author discusses such topics as qualifications for holding office, methods of selecting 
the incumbent of the office, term of office, salary, relation to State board of educa- 


tion, duties of the ofhce, etc. 


The county unit in New Mexico. John V. Conway. 10 p. 


(Rural school leaflet no. 28) 


The inauguration, the results, and the cost of the county unit in New Mexico. 


The daily schedule in,the high school. J: B. Edmonson, W. E. 
Bow, I. Van Tassell. 17 p. (Bulletin, 1924,no.15) 5 cents. 
Shows how the daily schedule is made in certain schools, gives suggested 


schedule routine in a Detroit high school, and summarizes practices in schedule 
making. 


5 cents. 


An evaluation of kindergarten-primary courses of study in teacher- 
Nina C. Vandewalker. 44 p. (Bul- 


5 cents. 


training institutions. 
letin, 1924, no. >) 
Contains representative two-year, three-year, and four-year courses of study 


for teacher-training institutions. 


Government publications useful to teachers. E. E. Windes. 34 p. 
(Bulletin, 1924, no. 23) 


Sources of Government material that can be obtained at small cost. 


10 cents. 


Industrial schools for delinquents, 1921-22. Advance sheets 
from the Biennial survey, 1920-1922. 22 p. (Bulletin, 
1924, no. 2) 


Statistics. 


5 cents. 


Intelligence of seniors in the high schools of Massachusetts. 
Stephen S. Colvin and Andrew H. MacPhail. 39 p. 
(Bulletin, 1924, no. 9) 

Results of a study made to determine the number and proportion of high-school 
students who might be expected to enter the higher institutions of the State of 


Massachusetts and their intellectual capabilities to pursue studies in these insti- 
tutions. 


10 cents. 


List of references on money value of education. 7 p. (Library 
leaflet no. 24) 5 cents. 


Manual arts in the junior high school. William E. Roberts. 
89 p. (Bulletin, 1924, no. 11) 


Considerable attention is given to courses of study, including courses in me- 
chanical drawing, simple mechanics, woodwork. metal work, and printing. 
Equipment for teaching such subjects is described and a bibliography is appended. 


15 cents. 


Practices and objectives in training for foreign service. Glen L. 
Swiggett. 27 p. (Bulletin, 1924, no. 21) 5 cents. 


Report of the National conference on foreign training, Washington, December 
26, 1923. 


William 


trial education circular, no. 22) 


l’. Bawden. 


5 cents. 


A. C. Hill. 


Preparation of teachers. (Indus- 


36 p. 


Schools for adults in prisons. (Bulletin, 1924, 
no. 19) 5 cents. 


Discusses the function of schools in prisons. The appendix contains views of 
persons engaged in prison work on various phases of the subject 


Secretarial training. Glen L. Swiggett. 33 p. (Bulletin, 1924, 
no. 12) 5 cents. 
Report of the National conference held at the College of secretarial science, of 


Boston University, October 27, 1923. 


Sources of useful information for the teacher of home economics. 
Emeline S. Whitcomb. 


no. 19) 5 cents. 


18 p. (Home economics circular, 


Statistics of public high schools, 1921-22. Advance sheets from 
the Biennial survey, 1920-1922. 69 p. (Bulletin, 1924, 


no. 7) 10 cents. 


Statistics of teachers’ colleges and normal schools, 1921-22. 
Advance sheets from Biennial survey, 1920-1922. 76 p. 
(Bulletin, 1924, no. 10) 


Three hundred and eighty-two institutions engaged in preparing teachers 
are represented. 


10 cents. 


A type rural high school; Mount Vernon union high school, 
Skagit county, Washington. C. A. Nelson and E. E. 
Windes. 36 p. (Bulletin, 1924, no. 4) 


Contains courses of study for the work in home economics, agriculture, type- 
writing, etc. 


10 cents. 


Adapted to grades 7 
and 8 of elementary schools or rural junior high schools. 


E. E. Windes. 35 p. (Rural school leaflet no. 26) 5 cents. 


An outline of agriculture for grades 7 and 8 developed for the rural high schools 
of Currituck county, North Carolina, and outlines now in use in Missouri, New 


York, and North Carolina. 


Types of courses of study in agriculture. 


Visual education departments in educational institutions. A. P. 
Hollis. 36 p. (Bulletin, 1924, no. 8) 5 cents. 
Part I deals with the professional status of visual education officers. Part Il 


deals with the evaluation and distribution of visual aids. 


Switzerland. Elise Hatt. 
24 p. (Industrial education circular, no. 23) 5 cents. 


Vocational education in Geneva, 




















E. DUCATION, from one point of view, is 
a debt which the adult generation owes to 
that which is to succeed it. This civiliza- 
tion to which we have attained, these 
_ S| general ideas, these intellectual resources, 
these moral principles, these habits and customs of 
proved utility—how are they to be passed on to 
those who are to succeed us? By education—that 
is to say, by mental contact and moral sympathy 
between those who know and those who as yet 
do not know. That is the problem in its most gen- 

















eral aspect. 

Here we may make two reasonable assumptions: 
First, that all we have learned the rising genera- 
tion may also learn; second, that possibly, nay 
probably, it is not worth the while of the rising 
generation to learn all that we have learned. We 
can not teach our children more than we know, 
but we can teach them less than we know, and so 
leave room for their own independent acquisitions. 
It behooves us, therefore, to sift our knowledge and 
whatever else we have to impart, and to consider very 
carefully what is worth passing on and what is not. 


—Ascribed to 
Popular Science Monthly, 1896. 









































